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BIOGRAPHICAL 


Ln  himself,  in  acknowledging  with  he 


themselves  in  the  very  cultural  systems  that  exploit  them.  Her  works. 

bear  testimony  to  the  joint  struggle  of  the  author  and  her  hysteric 
heroines  to  find  their  identities  in  a culture  that  systematically  negates 
and  excludes  them. 

middle-class  values  and  social  mores.  Prom  The  Wapshot  chronicle  through 


CHAPTER  X 

INTRODUCTION.  MULTIPLE  SIGNATURES;  UPDIKE,  LI 


In  the  following  chapters 
ie  obsessional  and  hysteric 


a Lacanian  perspective, 
if  John  Updike, 

exciting  way  of  exploring  and  comparing  how  each  WASP  writer  fictionalises 
male  desire  is  to  examine  the  multiple  signatures  embedded  in  the  abyss 

their  works,  and  it  is  this  level  of  signing  the  text  that  can,  perhaps, 
throw  more  light  on  why  the  particular  structures  of  obsessionala  and 
hysterics  differ  bo  sharply  among  these  writers.  In  other  words,  this 
chapter  explores  how  the  obsessionals  and  hysterics  have  different  sets 
of  unconscious  identifications  with  the  Father's  Name  and  the  Mother's 

relation  to  the  phallus  (mark  of  difference)  structures  their 
subjectivity,  sexuality  and  relationship  with  others. 

First,  let  me  explain  why  I chose  for  my  project  Updike's  The 
Centaur  and  Rabbit.  Run.  Cheever's  Bullet  Park  and  Lurie's  The  War  Between 


novels  are  situated  ii 


ir  understanding  o: 


ie  dynamics  of  obsessional  and 


Lurie,  The  War  Between  the  Tates  (New  York:  Random  House,  1974). 


society.  The 


Cheever.  bore  the  shock  of  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  America's  debilitating  and  losing  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  sudden  upsurge  of  interest  in  Oriental 
religions,  Woodstock,  the  experiments  with  free  sex,  and  in  general,  a 
close  scrutiny  and  challenge  of  the  jaded  and  outworn  political,  religious 
and  educational  institutione. 

Updike's  The  Centaur  was  first  published  in  1962,  Rabbit.  Run  in 


60;  Cheever 's  Bullet  Park  in  I960  (the  same  year  as  Updike's  Couples) . 

still  rooted  in  all  aspects  (historical,  political,  social  ambiance) 

rk,  troubling  period  in  American  history  that  drew  scores  of  creative 
iters  to  explore  through  their  writing  whether  there  was  a method  to 


I have  looked  at  the  Oedipal  plot,  common  to  all  the  novel 
discussion,  from  a Lacanian  perspective.  The  path  breaking  w 
object-relation  theorists,  with  a feminist /psychoanalytical  O! 

Expanding  on  Chodorow's  argument,  Marianne  Hirsch  in  her  article,  'Mothers 
and  Daughters,'  draws  our  attention  to  the  key  factor  that  women's  role 


other  perpetuates 
In  studying  the 


psychologists,  in  whose  theory  the 
Is  seen  not  as  a stage  through  which 


fsS  mJELSsHltsS. 


caged  with  my  fierce  ugly  ekin  . . . *(p.76)  — , simultaneously  shields  him 
against  and  exposes  him  to  the  sceptor  of  death.  Updike's  uncanny  writing 
writes  an  epitaph  to  his  own  funeral:  . .the  psoriasis  like  a fire 
smoldering  in  damp  peat  will  break  out  and  spread  triumphantly!  in  my 


dying  I will  become  hideous,  I will  become  what  I am'  (p.78). 

The  Balzacian  thickness  of  description  and  the  breathless  urgency 
of  Updike's  prolific  writing,  facilitated  by  the  flamboyant  suspension  of 
punctuation,  are  both  symptomatic  effects  of  Updike's  unconscious  desire 

control  over  his  skin's  'overproduction,*  Updike  is  driven  in  his  literary 

writes  Updike,  'stood  out  as  peculiarly  blissful  in  my  childhood,  before 
X discovered  . . . masturbation.  The  first  had  been  alluded  to:  the 


What  is  this  'awareness'  if  not  of  aphanisis  or  disappearance /death 

castration,  that  makes  Updike  regress  toward  the  'sensation  of  shelter,* 

sensations,'  Updike's  novels  chronicle  his  titanic,  'shameless,'  and 
sometimes  'ruthless  enough*  struggle  to  come  to  terms  with  both 
nothingness  and  shelter.  Like  George  Caldwell,  who  wanders  forever 


M /in'.'cffi  inth".  h«“ 


s's  turtles.  Incidentally, 
e point  of  Danielle's  atta 


ie  also  rapes  Danielle  01 
k on  patriarchy  when  sfc 


e feminine  diminutives  of  m, 


forgives  him.  All  indications  in 
ruins  and  setting  her  broken  home 


harboring  any  rancor  or  anger, 
little  perceptible  difference  in 
softening  of  her  earlier  stance,  a 
Erica  as  a hysteric  who  is  only  a 


is  not  herself  above  censure, 
the  peace  march,  she  willingly 
1 point  to  Erica  shoring  up  her 
by  welcoming  Brian  home  without 


is  reinforces,  if  anything,  Lurie's 
when  she  is  a suffering  martyr. 


Real.6  Polly  Alter,  an  art  historian, 
of  Lorin  Jones,  a famous  painter  in 


and  oblivion  at  the  hands  of  all  the  men  in  her  life.  In  the  process  of 
reconstructing  the  dead  painter's  life,  Polly  unexpectedly,  to  her  horror. 

patterns  of  the  painter's  life  that  Polly  so  admires.  The  dust  jacket  of 


MU 


price  and  loss.'  Virginia,  at  fifty-four,  is  an  unmarried,  reepected 
professor  of  children's  literature  in  an  Ivy  League  University  who, 

Zimmern,  Zimmern  also  happens  to  be  the  father  of  Ruth  March,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Fred  Turner,  an  Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  a colleague  of 
Virginia.  The  little  girl,  Roo, 

In  spite  of  learning  from  R 

considerable  inconvenience  to  he 
to  reunite.  Unable  to  fulfill  hi 


s father,  Virginia  pi 


England  (an  unlikely  candidate 


are  cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 


«11  three  women  ere  struggling  to  find  their  feminine  identity  in  a 
patriarchal  world  and  to  define  themselves  free  from  the  stifling 

The  break  from  the  vicious  either/or  regressive  pattern  where  women 
can  only  nurture  or  be  the  phallic  woman,  be  passive  to  men's  aggression, 
be  flexible  to  men’s  rigidity,  or  be  nature  to  men's  culture,  comes  for 
Renee  after  some  long  struggle.  Soon  after  they  meet,  Renee  tells  Sears 
that  she  is  at  the  -turning  point-  of  her  affairs.  The  turning  point  of 

emphatically  says  -no-  to  the  sexual  advance  of  Sears  (p.43).  Her  newly 
gained  knowledge  is  further  shared  with  her  daughter  at  Des  Moines.  The 
mother-daughter  bond  is  strengthened  by  a new  layer  of  friendship  and 
knowledge  that  Renee  had  learnt  through  her  affairs  with  men.  especially 


Despite  Betsy's  and  Maria's  dislike  of  each  other,  it  is  cne  - 

lerious  way  a deep  chord  in  both  of  them,  and  unconsciously  brings  tl 
i to  find  their  true  selves.  Betsy's  initial  reaction  to  the  w: 


ing  steeped  in  patriarchal  ways  of  life  and  culture,  Betsy  hears  the 
nd  chimes  Insistently  tell  their  -dumb  continuous  story  in  a language 

e found  so  troubling  in  the  noise  they  made  . . ."  (p.37). 


accessible,  end  less  socially  acceptable  levels  of  meaning."1'  In  short, 
in  spite  of  predominantly  androcentric  plots  in  his  novels,  Cheever  cannot 
help  women's  history  from  writing  itself:  cannot  help  them  explode  out  of 
the  "Queen's  looking  glass"  to  dance  in  "triumph"— "a  dance  into  speech. 

If  the  persistent  question  for  Updike's  obsessionals  is  "Am  2 dead 

Buffering  he  loves  better  than  himself,  then  with  Cheever  'a  it  is  the 
question  of  repressed  homosexuality.  From  The  Waoshot  Chronicle  through 

troubled  exploration  of  male  sexuality  may  be  linked  with  his  own  "touchy" 
and  often  traumatic  relationship  with  his  parents,  and,  more  crucially, 
with  Cheever's  anxiety  about  his  homosexuality.14  cheever  grew  up  with  an 
alcoholic  father  who  lost  all  his  money  in  the  1929  crash  and  an 


in  Cheever,  The  wapshot  chronicle  (New  York:  Ballantine  Bi 
■"h  Cheever,  Falconer  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1! 

cited  parenthetically  in  the  text. 


I!  See  Susan  Cheever , Home  Before  Park:  A Biographical  Memoir  of  John 
Cheever  by  his  Daughter  (New  York:  Pocket  Books,  1964).  Subsequent 


phrase,  is  'peppered  with  scatological  language*  (p.187).  In  Falconer 
Jody,  much  like  Cheever  himself,  keeps  protesting  against  having  anything 


before  Cheever's  death  from  cancer,  that  Cheever  comes  to  terms  with  his 
sexuality,  Lemuel  Sears  embodies  perhaps  some  of  Cheever's  own  sexual 
ambiguity.  When  Sears  makes  love  to  Eduardo,  the  elevator  man,  in  Oh  What 
A Paradise  It  Seems,  it  is  not  Just  Sears  but  Cheever  as  well  who  seems 


before.  Cheever's  signature  is  etched  in  here  as  author  and  character, 
art  and  life,  reality  and  dream  come  together  in  complex  ways.  It  is 
Susan  Cheever  who  sums  up  the  man  and  his  work  in  her  cryptic  observation: 

drinking,  and  I think  his  anxiety  over  his  sexual  ambivalence  also  kept 


In  the  next  four  chapters  my  close  reading  of  Updike,  cheever,  and 


m accepting  and  delegating  his  responsibility  a 


n releasing  and  choking  his  own  desire 
Freud's  Bat  Man,  needs  the  possibility  of  di 


in  the  Other 


more  pronounced  than  in  Updike's  The  Centaur,  where  both  the  father  and 
son  not  only  replicate  in  turns  the  -classic  degeneration-  of  the 
exclusive  mother-son  dyadic  relationships.  They  also  struggle  to  distort 
death's  desire  as  the  counterpart  of  Belf-conscioueness . only  to  realise 
that  death  operates  in  an-Other  register,  is  already  elsewhere.  Death  only 
surfaces  to  substitute  locking  in  being  for  the  father-son  mirage  of  unity 
of  being,  held  so  tenaciously  by  conscious  thought.  The  graphic 
notation  of  the  sketches  of  eyes  in  the  novel  reinforce,  to  borrow 
Ragland -Sullivan ' s words,  -the  asymnetrical  relationship  among  Gate,  eye, 
and  knowledge i a relationship  that  is  really  one  of  specular  lure, 

, and  trap.-  1 Ragland-Sullivan  adds:  -So  essential  is 
in's  syntax  of  the  unconscious  that  he  has  defined 
the  distinctive  dialectical  mark  of  the  subject  both 

aze  to  the  earliest  moments  of  the  formation  of  the 
s made  it  a part  of  the  primordial  unconscious  system  of 

The  Centaur  have  written  primarily  about  Updike ' s use  of 
some  praising  him  for  re-creating  the  various  myths  to 
c purpose,  others  finding  the  material  distracting  and 


oppressed  by  the 
By  linking  the  G 

representations,  1 


>r  instance,  proposes  t 


■ Ragland-Sullivan,  Jacques  Lacan  And  the 
is  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1 


o Caldwell,  tl 


r a framework  chat  the 


t explains  as  much  to 

. The  eye-catching  technical  display  is  not  meant 
reader,  as  some  critics  have  complained,  but  to  offi 

James  M.  Mellard  similarly  writes:  “The  Greek  myths  allow  Peter  to 

eschatology,  as  a way  of  expressing  and  containing  those  furtherest  things 
that  trouble  man.“  ‘ Larry  Taylor  focuses  on  the  four  short  chapters 
(numbers  three,  five,  eight,  and  nine)  to  argue  his  position  that  The 

novel,'  she  explains,  “Updike  is  demonstrating  the  artist's  need  for  a 
tlief,  a metaphoric  vision,  whether  Christian 


Prentice-Hall,  1979),  p 


hows  the  impossibility  oj 
a scheme  which  an 


•f  resurrecting  from  the 

a relentless  in  their 
attacks.  Norman  Podhorete  dislikes  mythic  trappings  assigned  to  a man 
stuck  squarely  in  the  mundane.11  George  Steiner,  although  affirming  that 
•on  Mr.  Updike's  ability  to  grow  rides  some  of  the  best  hopes  of  present 
American  fiction,”  is  equally  quick  to  dismiss  the  'allegoric  scaffold' 
of  The  centaur  that  'obtrudes  with  arty  deliberation. ',I 

Sensitive  as  Updike  is  to  adverse  criticism,  he  answers  some  of  the 

everywhere— that  was  the  point.  I tried  to  create  the  effect  of  sense 
eroding  away;  that  was  something  that  felt  right  to  me.  A much  more 
kindly  critic  than  Aldridge,  Arthur  Misener,  also  complained  that  its 


Suzanne  Uphauc,  'The  Centaur:  Updike's  Mock  Epic,'  Journal 

m Updike,  'Doings  and  Undoings: 
g (New  York:  Farrar,  Strass,  19< 

17  George  Steiner,  'Half  Man,  Half  Beast,'  The  Reporter.  14  M: 


13  Frank  Gado,  'Interview  with 
college** press  ^ Wrltlne- 


(Schenectady, 


especially  dealing  with  the  reductive  father-figure.  Second,  to 
paraphrase  Greiner's  position  (he  follows  broadly  several  other  critics), 
that  the  mythic  material  is  an  appropriate  metaphor  for  Peter's  'hymn  of 
praise  to  Caldwell'  — 'the  heroic  properties  in  the  life  of  an  otherwise 


Reading  against  the  groin  in  order  to  resist  a narrative  that  poses 
the  transparent  as  self-evident,  I situate  the  mythic  material,  and  its 
relation  to  the  novel,  differently.  There  is  a split  in  the  center  of  the 
novel,  to  use  Pierre  Macherey's  words,  between  Updike's  need  to  distance 
himself  from  the  personal  baggage  he  brings  to  the  novel  by  the  adroit  use 
of  various  myths,  and  Peter's  marvelous  exploitation  of  the  same  material 


terms  pits  Updike's  desire  against  1 
trapped  in  the  classical  framework. 


of  Updike's  project 
tat  in  contradictory 


A more  productive  way  to  read  Otherwise  is  to  break  through  the 

mundane,  soul  and  body,  heaven  and  earth,  iassortality  and  the  ordinary, 
yesterday  and  today,  childhood  and  maturity,  to  hear  the  speech  of  the 
le  si idings /hesitations  in  the  narrative  itself,  the  dream 


text,  and  slips  of  the  tongue.  To  that  end,  the  various  narrative  modes, 
lyric,  myth,  elegy,  pastoral,  newspapor  obituary,  and  constant  shift 
between  first  and  third  person  narrative,  function  not  as  a unifying 
'collage*  in  Detweiler's  sense  but  as  fragmented  texts  that  allow  the 
unconscious  to  speak  through  the  holes  in  discourse.1* 


11  Robert  Detveiler,  : 


1 of  Literary  Production  (London! 


Undike  (Boston!  Twayne  Publishers,  1984), 


i 


Caldwell  la  cut  to  the  quick  that  hie  father  died  young  without 
eatablishing  a bond  with  him,  without  creating  the  necessary  wedge  between 
himself  and  his  mother.  So  'penniless  orphans*  harks  back  to  his  life  as 
it  prognosticslly  and  darkly  looks  forward  to  Peter's  orphaned  life, 
George  in  taking  his  life  repeats  the  classic  'degeneration',  and  he 

of  debts  end  a Bible,  he  was  passing  it  on.  Poverty  the  true  lost  child 


In  Peter's  speculative  blurring  of  h 
is  saying  more  than  he  understands.  George  is  to  Peter  more  of  a mother 
than  a father,  less  of  a man  and  more  of  e woman  because  Caldwell  himself 
failed  to  receive  from  his  father  a stable  symbolic  subject  position.  If 


®SS5SS;£'.^iFiir-1= 


*g&K£S&SW“- 


bring  homo  for  Cassia  an  'Italian  sandwich,'  while  he  blissfully  forgets 
to  buy  the  Sun  for  Pop  Kramer.  The  unconscious  act  of  forgetting  is 
Caldwell's  denial  of  his  surrender  to  his  father's  Gate:  'Hell,  no,  Pop,' 
bellows  Peter's  father.  'I  forgot.  I don't  know  why,  it  was  insanity 


Caldwell’s  conversation  with  Pop  Kramer  can  as  well  be  his  putative 
complaint  to  the  omnipotent  Other:  ‘Jesus  Pop,  when  1 was  a kid,  I never 


Principal  suddenly  sings  a different 


eas  in  worse  shape  than  you  are-  (p.156).  Pop 
ce  of  the  father  figure  in  Caldwell's  sporadic 
about  Pop  Kramer.  He's  the  nicest  man  I ewer 


His  father's  Gaze  insists  in  Caldwell's 


unconscious  until  his  unconscious  desire  for  death  becomes  simultaneously 
a means  to  embrace  and  rid  the  father's  Name  in  the  Other. 


As  Caldwell's  neurosis  clearly  shows,  his  refusal  to  recognise  his 
death  desire  at  the  place  of  the  signifier  in  the  other  is  only  made 
possible  by  his  tenacious  latching  on  to  the  symptom,  in  this  case 
fantasizing  death  as  the  counterpart  in  his  consciousness.  The  metonymy 

mastered. 

Caldwell's  desire  to  have  his  leg  looked  at  by  Hummel  rather  than 
by  a doctor,  as  would  have  been  expected,  makes  a lot  of  sense.  Caldwell 

for  death  and  a symbol  of  sexual  difference — by  Hummel  not  only  removes 
death  from  their  midst  but  also  vindicates  their  dyadic  relationship, 
reminiscent  for  Caldwell  of  the  mother-son  symbiosis:  'Though  he  bobbed 
like  a ten-cent  toy,  it  was  scarcely  an  exaggeration;  the  pain  in  his 
ankle  felt  plaintive  and  foresaken  after  Husxnel's  radiant  attentions' 
(p.20) . Again,  Caldwell  whips  his  student,  Deifendorf,  twice  on  the  bare 
shoulder,  acting  as  if  the  act  of  flogging  Deifendorf  with  the  same  shaft 


flogging  the  very  death  of  death. 

Symbolic.  In  the  murderous  process  of  naming,  it  is  already  elsewhere. 
Caldwell's  terror  of  death  comes  precisely  in  death's  being  unnameable, 
unobjectifiable  and  unfixable:  'I  could  not  make  out  its  form,  only  feel 
myself,  as  if  in  my  sleep  I had  swallowed  something  living  that  now  woke 
within  me,  its  restless  weight  of  dread'  (p.40).  The  site  of  the 

make  out,  which  remains  unsymbolized  in  the  Reel , undermines  his  autonomy, 
his  power  to  enclose  death  in  an  agreeable  form  like  an  Egyptian 


object  in  his 
the  Symbolic 
Symbolic,  Imaginary , 


In  Lacanian  terms,  Caldwell's  rejection  of  death  by  the  repression 
of  the  third  term  denies  law  and,  paradoxically,  does  not  give  Caldwell's 

of  his  parents.  And  yet,  the  opposite  pull,  the  desire  for  death,  is 
equally  strong  in  Caldwell:  'You  don't  need  me  Csssie.  You'd  be  better 

le  gives  life  and  nurturance  to  in  his  womb: 
"Astronomy  transfixed  him;  at  night  sometimes  when  he  lay  down  in  bed 
exhausted  he  felt  that  his  ebbing  body  was  fantastically  huge  and 
contained  in  its  darkness  a billion  stars'  (p.34). 

Caldwell’s  "ebbing  body"  collapses  the  distinction  between  mother 
and  son,  signifier  and  signified.  The  subject  and  object  come  together 
in  Imaginary  identification  as  One,  initiating  thus,  even 
Caldwell's  death  in  the  Real,  the  symbolic  death  of  Caldwell.  Caldwell 
death  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  where  the  Real  laces  with  the  Imaginary  a 
Symbolic,  could  be  read  in  one  way  as  Caldwell's  failure  to  break 
the  mother-son  dyadic  relationship.  Death  as  Law — the  end  of  de 
returns  with  a vengeance  to  break  the  regressive  bond  to  claim  Caldwell 


Another  subject  representation 
reading  of  Caldwell's  death.  If  1 
narrative  is  any  indication,  th* 
identification  with  death  itself— the 


clock,  Caldwell  says  "My  goose  is  cooked"  (p.S7).  More  often  than  not, 
Caldwell  is  harried  by  being  always  far  behind  the  racing  clock.  If  he 
is  late  for  his  class,  he  is  also  late  in  keeping  his  doctor's 


appointment.'  "'Too  late,  too  late,'  my  father  said.  ’Too  late,  too  late.’ 
He  looked  at  the  clock  and  said,  'Jesus,  I’m  not  kidding--I'm  late.  I 
told  Doc  Appleton  I'd  be  there  at  A. 30''  (p.87).  Always  a slave  to  time 

action  assures  Caldwell  that  death  must  be  deferred  until  his  unfinished 
tasks  are  accomplished.  The  narrative  stalls  are  Caldwell's  strategem  to 
procrastinate,  to  suspend  time  by  denying  its  tick  as  a signpost  of 
difference.  Caldwell  thinks  in  the  imaginary  that  he  has  thus  avoided 
being  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Other's  time.  Paradoxically,  such  a 

>f  the  very  Other  Caldwell  is  trying  to 
of  Zimmerman.  'I  can  hear  him  laughing 

f right  time  by  the  power  failure  but  running  gamely  nevertheless' 
Such  a vindication  of  freedom,  of  triumph,  of  lil 


George  Caldwell,  Pop' 


like  'garbage  and  confuBion  and  tl 
i . In  becoming  death-like  himself  rather  the: 


mother-son  symbiosis  with  the  child's  simultaneous  entry  into  the  symbolic 

Other  jouissance  of  the  mother-son  relationship  arises  because  his  comfort 
of  a unified  identity  suffers  fragmentation  and  loss  in  his  entry  into  the 
symbolic  order  of  language.  Peter  as  subject  in  discourse  constantly 

What  remains  an  Oedipal  subtext  in  George  Caldwell's  relationship 
facilitated  by  the  father  being  the  'double* , the  mirror-image  for  the 


B Jacques  Lacan,  Bcrits;  A Selection,  trans.  Alan  Sheridan  (New 
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George  Caldwell. 


the  phallus  for  the  mothe: 


o projected  on  to  Penny  end  the  black  mistress,  who 
are  degraded  as  stupid  and  whore-like.  The  "classic  degeneration*  thus 

structures.  In  keeping  with  the  structural  configuration  of  an 
obsessional,  Caldwell  holds  his  unconscious  in  equilibrium  by  the  mirage 

from  cancelling  each  other,  are  held  in  balance  by  Caldwell's 
thought  that  in  order  to  deny  the  knowledge  of 
knowledge  as  knowable,  controllable,  and  part  of  c 
doubles  for  George  Caldwell  (such  as  Hummel,  Pop  Kramer  and  his  own  son) 
lock  George  Caldwell,  and  in  turn  Peter  Caldwell,  in  a binary  opposition 
that  rallies  active  against  passive,  mother  versus  father,  public  versus 
private,  jouissance  versus  castrstion.  In  fact,  insofar  as  the  lethal 
Gate  of  the  Other  holds  both  George  Caldwell  and  his  son  captive,  they  are 

eyes  in  the  novel  almost  transmit  a message  like  a cryptogram.  The  stress 
is  not  on  the  biological  eyes,  which  always  misrecognize,  but  on  the 


University 


'penned  pack  of  dogs' 


nonvisual  Gaze  of  the  Other 
continues  to  hound  George  Cald 
accepts  lack.  Ragland-Sullivan  points  outt 
points  to  a jouissance  beyond  desire  thi 

subject  in  process/trial,  I borrow  the  words 
only  does  the  obsessional  not  forget  the  dead,  not  repress  tl 
is  too  solicitous  of  them,  anxious  about  the  satisfaction 
desire.  This  is  why  his  ultimate  encounter  will  be  with  death 


phallic  signifier 
im  up  Caldwell  as 


slippages,  tl 


To  suosnarixe.  in  Updike's  The  Centaur  an  Oedipal  text  can  be  read 
radically  (Otherwise),  since  the  textual  surface  is  the  Other  of  language. 
In  the  very  process  of  producing  such  a text,  the  accompanying  repressed 
i writing  agencies  (like  the  narrative 

reveal  and  censor.  In  embodying  the  third  term  (mark  of  difference)  in 
the  figure  of  death,  George  Caldwell  liberates  himself  from  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  of  master  and  slave,  the  subject  in  triai/process,  by  submitting 

that  desire  cannot  be  fulfilled.  The  personal  release  for  Caldwell  comes 
not  without  a heavy  cost.  George  Caldwell's  weak  identification  with  the 
father's  Name  makes  Peter  in  turn  occupy  a weak  position  in  the  symbolic 
order.  There  is  no  easy  answer  to  Peter's  troubling  question:  'Was  it  for 


11  El lie  Ragland-Sullivan,  'Seeking  the  Third  Term:  Desire,  the 
Phallus,  and  the  Materiality  of  Language,:  in  Feminism  and  Psychoanalysis, 
ed.  Richard  Feldstein  and  Judith  Roof  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press, 

» Stuart  Schneiderman,  Jacques  Lacan:  The  Death  of  an  Intellectual 
Hero  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1983),  p.  147. 


the  question:  -Whet  does  it  feel  like  to  win!'  (p.110).  The  question. 


though  asked  by  Caldwell,  i 


cryptic  answer  is  the  crowning  irony  that  frames  the  scrap-books  of  the 
Caldwells:  -Jesus.  I'll  never  know.-  Peter's  subject  position  in 
process/trial  will  continue  until  he  himself  can  retrieve  the  symptomatic 
signifies  in  the  unconscious,  as  his  father  does,  in  his  own  way,  by 
embracing  death.  Alton  to  Olinger  to  Cassie'a  farm  is  the  contextual 
space  of  The  Centaur,  where  the  Caldwells  are  acidly  tested  against  the 
bourgeois  values  of  material  advancement,  nuclear  family,  individual 
freedom  and  achievements,  and.  like  George  Caldwell's  Buick,  never  -fail 


UPDIKE'S  'RABBIT,  i 


ID  HYSTERIC  DISCOURSE  II 


Alison  Lurie  in  a recent  article  in  The  Hew  York  Review  of  Books 
akes  a position  popular  among  Updike's  scholars:  'The  premise  of  most 

if  Updike's  work  is  that  men  are  in  the  world  to  do,  and  women  simply  to 

ie  asking,  should  creatures  so  complete  and  perfect  in  themselves  want  to 
xgue  or  have  political  opinions?'1  Lurie's  attack,  popular  as  it  may  be, 

iovels  reflects  largely  the  fantasies  of  male  characters  who  project  onto 


to  find  authority  and  truth  from  the  woman  as  the  Other.  It  is  in  i 
narrative  swerves,  when  the  narration  shifts  into  Ruth's  awareness,  tl 
into  Janice's,  that  we  find  Updike's  ruthless  use  of  the  subversion  tr: 
to  expose  the  male  fantasies. 


Lurie,  Hew  York  Review  of  B. 


i.  Hay  1 


Feminine  Sexuality:  Jacques  Lacan  and  the 
Mitchell  and  Jacqueline  Rose  (Hew  York: 
p.66.  Rose  explains:  'As  the  place  onto  which  lack  is 
through  which  it  is  simultaneously  disavowed,  woman  is  a 

as  an  absolute  category  and  guarantor  of  fantasy  (exactly 


running  away  from 


a MagiPeeler  demonstrator  in  "five-and-dime 
responsibility,  and  it  ends  with  another  escape.  Janice  Springer  is 


Janice  again  at  the  hospital 


reconciliation  with  Janice  and  her  family  is  breached  again  when  Babbit 

for  cover  from  his  family  responsibility.  The  narrative  space  between 
these  two  repetitive  scenes  enacts,  principally.  Rabbit's  inexorable  male 
fantasy.  The  extreme  manifestation  of  Rabbit's  denial  of  female  presence 


the  Other's  desire  is  Rabbit's  unconscious  desire,  but  it  is  Janice 


(already  enslaved  in  the  Other),  who  carries  out  the  unspeakable  demand. 


a hysteric  are  constituted  in  discourse  through  Updike’s  narrative.  Huch 
like  Freud's  case  histories,  the  narrative  contains  Rabbit's  dream  text 
and  Janice's  symptomatic  discourse.  That  Rabbit  is  precociously  marked  by 
his  mother’s  unconscious  desires  con  be  inferred  from  Rabbit's 
relationship  with  other  women.  Rabbit  desires  certainty  in  the  face  of 
his  inability  to  choose  between  Janice  or  Ruth,  since  he  cannot,  after  his 
mother,  desire  other  women.  Be  demeans  women  to  cover  up  his  own  lack,  and 
more  centrally,  he  has  a death-drive.  All  of  these  ore  characteristic 
neurotic  symptoms  of  Rabbit's  particular  obsessional  structure. 
Conversely,  in  order  to  understand  Janice’s  particular  subject  position 
as  a hysteric,  the  onus  falls  on  the  reader  not  to  be  trapped  in  her 
conscious  speech,  which  is  a misrecognition,  but  to  li 

Janice  herself,  we  miss  the  point  of  the  novel  if  we  fail  to  see  the  vita] 
unspeakable  suffering.  On  the  surface  where  Rabbit  is  always  caught  ii 
seeks  quick  sexual  gratifications,  Janice  prides  i 


e situation  leading 


>f  Janice's  narrative  that  speaks  her  real  history.  1 By  hi 


Pierre  Mncherey,  A Theory  of  Literary  Production  (London: 
id  Kegan  Paul,  1978),  p.9S.  Macherey  writes,  'Thus  it  is  not 
if  introducing  a historical  explanation  which  is  stuck  on  to 
*e  contrary. 


it  possesses  one— the  unconscious  whic) 
beyond  its  edges,  encroaching  on  those 
a question  of  redoubling  the  work  with 


s potentially,  active  in  being  inactive, 
ler  destiny  in  being  the  slave  to  the 

with  Ruth,  in  accepting  him  back  without  acrimony,  and  finally  in  allowing 
herself  to  be  bullied  by  Rabbit  to  go  back  to  the  bottle  when  she  had 
already  kicked  the  habit,  she  in  fact  participates  in  active  actions 
lacement  in  the  Other's /Rabbit's  desire, 
i in  the  present  tense,  for  Updike's  narrative 


enslavement  in  the  Other,  Ji 


Rabbit.  Run 


representation  ant 

precisely  because 
discursive  reality. 

constituted  in  both 


>t  only  to  the  li 


n language  by  t: 


ubject's  identity  at 


sexuality  but  alsc 

Shying  away  from  any  biological  determinism  of  sexual 

onscious  and  unconscious— that 

h an  ordering  into  question  by  disturbing  sexual 
,h  a Lacanian  lens,  the  dialectical  space  of  Rabbit . 


llslSilP 


Ptoiflue  °f 


Feminist 


which  merely  reflect  voman  as  symptom  of  man.  If  woman  is  defined  against 
the  man,  and  so  negative  to  man's  positive,  what  Updike's  Rabbit,  Run 
achieves  is  the  incredible  feat  of  exposing  the  very  categories  'man'  and 
'woman'  in  discourse  as  fictional,  arbitrary  impostures.  Updike's 
construction  of  men  and  women  when  read  through  the  critical  lens  of  Lacan 
can  explain  how  Updike  consistently  sets  up  the  sexist  categories  in 
discourse  only  to  undermine  and  subvert  their  false  consistency. 

Serge  Leclaire  in  "Philo,  Or  the  Obsessional  and  His  Desire"  writes: 
■A  veil,  transparent  and  impenetrable,  separates  the  obsessional  subject 
from  the  object  of  his  desire.  ...  It  appears  to  us  now  that  what  is 
primordially  at  the  center  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  unsatisfied  desire  of 

...  by  the  indelible  seal  of  his  mother's  unsatisfied  desire."*  At  the 
desiring.  She  constantly  denigrates  her  husband  in  order  to  "mark"  Rabbit 
unconsciously  to  function  as  the  phallus  for  the  mother  because  she  fails 
parental  home  only  twice  in  the  novel,  and  what  is  more,  he  actually 


Returning  to^Freud^  Clinical  Psychoanalysis^  in  the  School  of  Lacan,  ed. 

pp.  114-119.  For  an  illuminating  account  of  obsessional  and  hysteric 
discourse  structure  see  also  Ellie  Ragland-Sullivan,  "The  Limits  of 
Discourse  Structure:  Obsession  and  Hysteria,"  Papers  of  the  Freudian 
School  of  Melbourne,  ed.  Oscan  Zentner  (Bundoona  Press,  198S),  pp. 69-80. 
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identification 


looks  at  Harry  like  there  isn’t  anything  there"  (p.152).  Angstrom  takes 
out  his  frustration  by  the  verbal  thrashing  of  his  son:  “Mel’s  become  the 


to  thrash  him  if  he  killed  me  in  the  process'  (p.152).  As  Angstrom  is  to 


of  the  same  history,  the  same  search  for  the  third  term  in  the  son  by 
Rabbit  the  father.  The  scene  after  Rebecca's  death  is  poignantly  graphic 


around:  "Rabbit  pulls  him  up  into  his  lap.  He's  heavier  and  longer  than 
he  used  to  be.  . . . He  wants  to  get  off  his  father's  lap  but  Harry  holds 
him  fast  with  a kind  of  terror; ...  It  is  himself  he  is  protecting  by 


Perhaps  the  most  iconographic  scenes,  when  Mrs.  Angstrom  is  framed 
several  times  near  the  sink  washing  clothes,  speak  the  discourse  of  the 
Other  through  the  objects  of  the  Real— the  gate,  the  void  and  pain  on  the 
body.  When  Eccles  meets  Mrs.  Angstrom  for  the  first  time  concerning 
Rabbit's  desertion  of  Janice,  she  is  seen  emerging  from  her  washing  at  the 

with  him  to  a sink  full  of  bloated  shirts  and  underwear.  She  plunges  at 
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it  dismisses  Che  function  of  Che  ground  a 
term  by  manipulating  the  other  (ball)  solely  in  terms  of  the 
transparent,  unified  self:  ‘ . . .he  looks  at  the  ball,  which  sits  high 

on  the  tee  and  already  seems  free  of  the  ground.'  Rabbit's  male  fantasy 
that  collapses  the  other  in  the  self,  the  signifier  in  the  signified,  is 
facilitated  by  his  present-tense  narrative  which  gives  the  illusion  of 
always  having  a 'touch  with  objects,"  an  illusion  of  the  metaphysic  of 
presence.  Rabbit's  hesitation  in  narrative  itself  becomes  the  ground, 

the  figure  that  rides  on  it.  Having  hit  the  ball  into  the  hole  with  a 
sound  that  has  a 'hollowness/singleness,'  Rabbit  is  able  to  plug  the  hole 

third  term,  and  this  time  in  the  figure  of  his  grandfather,  who  cannot  be 
obliterated  as  Rabbit  can  obliterate  all  the  women,  including  his  mother, 
into  the  hole/nothingness  of  home:  '.  . . the  mild  gray  rain  sky  is  his 
grandfather  waiting  upstairs  so  that  young  Harry  will  not  be  a Fosnacht 
. . . and  his  ball  is  hung  out,  lunarly  pale  against  the  beautiful  black 
blue  of  storm  clouds,  his  grandfather's  color  stretched  dense  across  the 


The  grandfather  who  'waits  upstairs*  is  Rabbit's  father  figure.  The 
ball  becomes  'lunarly  pale"  when  the  grandfather  intervenes  like  the 

demand  for  love  a demand  that  identifies  itself  with  a paternal  metaphor. 


being  castrated  by  the  Symbolic  order  of  language  that 
unconscious  to  speak  the  subject,  Rabbit  is  threatened  by  his  grandfather 
as  the  figure  of  castration.  Sports,  thus,  is  one  arena  where  Rabbit  in 
a cavalier  fashion  thinks  he  can  reject  Otherness  but  is  instead  painfully 
confronted  by  it. 


le  master  signifier  that 


grandfather 


.s  diametrically  opposed  to  his  mother  i 
iring.  The  point  is  not  how  Rabbit  is  traumatically  tot 
lling  two  forces,  but  how  the  two  forces  produce  the  sar 
Rabbit.  Whether  it  is  the  master  signifier  of  tl 


Rabbit '8  being  trapped  in  a double-bind  can  be  best  illustrated  in 

to  protect  him  by  putting  her  'arm  around  me'  (p.108).  The  doubling  of 
the  mother-son  symbiosis  in  the  protective  embrace  of  Ruth  is  inexplicably 


access  of  security  that  he  asks,  voicing 
doubt,  'Were  you  really  a whore?"  (p.108). 


taking  her  place  as 
taken  literally  to  I 


surrogate  mother?  0 


startling  question 

grandfather's  'No' 

■ either  way.  Rabbit 
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that  painfully  weighs 


te  becomes  a liability 

Rabbit's  efforts  to  write  over  Janice's  body  is  frustrated  by  the  Other 

Rabbit  thought  Janice  was  'Mine,  my  woman."  the  place  of  the  significance 
asserts  itself  and  "blots  out  his  pride  of  possession."  The  pivotal  verb 
is  "turns,"  that  brings  in  the  materiality  of  Janice's  body — "smeared 
frantic  face" — to  disturb  the  control  of  Rabbit's  dry,  cerebral  thinking. 

In  Rabbit's  relationship  with  Lucy,  the  tension  is  between  Rabbit's 
inexorable  body  of  thought  which  he  writes  over  Lucy's  body  and  the 
language  of  Lucy's  body  as  the  place  of  the  significance  that  subverts 
such  a move.  The  object  or  cause  of  desire  that  supports  Rabbit's  fantasy 
in  relation  to  Lucy  is  predominantly  scopic.  Rabbit  imagines  that,  aided 


by  his  biological  eyes, 
deny  the  undermining  o 


age  of  Lucy  in  his  mind  that  would 
d sexuality  by  the  unconscious! 


e flatters  himself  that 


The  anticlimax  for  Rabbit  is  not  because  of  the  discrepancy  between 
his  Idea  of  Lucy  and  Lucy  in  the  Real,  but  how  the  phallic  ioulssance  in 
constructing  Lucy  in  his  thoughts  to  guarantee  power,  control,  and 
manipulation  is  disturbed  by  the  materiality  of  Lucy's  body  in 
discourse— a "collection  of  dots,  eyes,  nostrils  and  freckles."  Rabbit 


Rabbit ' s narcissistic  thoughts,  which  at  one  time  gave  him  the  illusion 
of  anchor  against  the  onslaught  of  Otherness,  now  decenter  him  as  a 
■blank"  subject  in  discourse,  his  mind  as  an  empty  net  'infinitely  small 
and  impossible  to  capture." 

Pointing  to  the  incompatible  iouissance  between  the  sexes,  Lacan 

without  saying,  that  is,  without  saying  the  truth."  whereas  for  the  man 
■his  ioulssance  suffices  which  is  precisely  why  he  understands  nothing." 
The  counter  movement  of  Janice's  inn! seance  does  not  go  without  saying  the 
■truth"  about  Rabbit.  The  immediate  context  may  be  Rabbit's  attempt  to 

to  Rebecca.  Janice  thwarts  Rabbit's  attempt  with  a sharp  rejoinder: 
and  explains  out  of  her  dark  face.  "I'm  not  your  whore, 


transcends  its  signifying  c 


s the  desiring  subjects  ai 


er  surrogates  o 


It  is,  perhaps,  Lucy's  narrative  that  brings  home  Rabbit's 
predicament.  During  their  walk  back  from  the  church  to  Lucy's  home. 
Rabbit  empowers  himself  by  rebuffing  Lucy’s  overtures  to  him:  "You’re  a 
doll,  but  I got  this  wife  now"  (p.223).  Much  as  Rabbit  credits  himself 


The  maternal  scene  also  represents  the  mirror-stage  structuration  of 
Rabbit's  subjectivity  and  his  inability  to  step  out  of  the  specular 
fascination  of  the  dual  relationship  that  denies  the  third  term.  But  the 
mirror  image  is  a mirage,  a false  image,  so  it  creates  aggression  at  the 
same  time  as  narcissistic  identification.  Rabbit  sees  in 
Rebecca/himself(?>  suckling  the  breast  of  Janice  the  impossibility  of 
fulfilling  the  contradictory  roles  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  If  the 
union  of  breast  and  baby's  face  mokes  a 'globular  symmetry*  that  denies 
difference  and  consequent  anxiety,  the  breasts  have  also  'thick  nipples' 
that  function  like  a 'weapon,* 

With  Ruth,  too,  the  relationship  re-creates  the  mother-son 


symbiosis: 


Her  accepting  his  watching  her  flatters  him,  shelters 


Rabbit's  imprisonment  in  his  mother's  desire  is  best  epitomised  in 
the  Real  of  his  body.  Rabbit's  sleeping  posture  re-presents  his 
sustenance  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  His  impossible  unconscious  desire 


he  draws  backward  into  sleep  like  a turtle  drawing  i 
(p.191).  It  is  interesting  that  such  a return  to  the  woo 

maleness  by  positioning  herself  as  a desiring  subject, 
flamboyant  enough  to  slap  Lucy's  'sassy  ass”  (p.112)  v 
looking,  cannot  sustain  his  ardent  passion  later: 


foolish 


sf  ss 


the  relationship  of  the  daughter,  namely 


constellation. 


s equally  important  os  the  mother's  place  in  the  family 
In  other  words,  I stress  the  structure  of  alliance  between 
Janice's  mother,  father  and  herself,  especially  in  relation  not  only  to 
an  Other  )ouissance  of  the  mother,  but  also  to  the  Name-of-the-Pather.  the 
phallic  signifies, 

■The  Oedipal  complex,'  writes  Serge  Leclaire,  'gives  an  account  of 
the  evolution  that,  little  by  little,  substitutes  for  the  mother,  taken 
as  the  central  and  primordial  character,  the  father,  as  principal  and 
ultimate  reference. ■'*  Pelman  writes:  'The  Oedipus  drama  mythically 

epitomises  the  subversion  of  the  mirroring  illusion  through  the 
introduction  of  a difference  in  the  position  of  a Third:  Father.  Law. 
Language,  the  reality  of  death,  all  of  which  Lacan  designates  as  the 
Other,  constitutive  of  the  unconscious  (otherness  to  oneself)  in  that  it 
is  both  subversive  of,  and  radically  ex-centric  to,  the  narcissistic, 

desire  in  relation  to  her  denigrated  husband  means  thi 
to  be  always  the  'phallus  that  pleases  Mama.'  li 
Springer  is  an  important  character  in  the  novel  while  Mi 
a shadowy  figure.  Apart  from  Janice's  telephone  con' 


unsatisfied 


tingly. 


Springer  shows  little  interest  in  Janice,  and  he  is  hardly  a force  to  be 

Although  it  is  true,  as  Lacan  points  out.  -To  speak  of  the  Name-Of- 
The-Father  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  invoking  paternal  deficiency 
(which  is  often  done).'  the  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  father  still 
stands  for  a ‘place  and  a function.'  Insofar  as  Janice's  father  fails  to 
function  as  'prohibition  and  law,'  he  is  a weak  function  of  the  third 
term.11  In  Rebecca's  death,  nothing  could  be  a more  telling  and  a more 
punishing  proof  of  Mr.  Springer's  weak  positioning  in  the  Symbolic  when 
the  third  term  functions  as  death  and  not  as  law.  Janice's  tragedy  occurs 


distancing  her  from  her  mother's  desire. 

Janice  remains  an  ideal  and  saintly  figure  by  exposing  her  father 
and  mother  for  their  abandonment  of  her  even  while  her  unconscious  desire 
conspires  with  them  to  remain  unloved.  In  the  Oedipal  evolution  of 

very  lack  of  such  a traffic  of  desire.  My  position  differs  significantly 
from  that  of  Gallop  and  Irigaray . who  see  the  function  of  the  Name-Of -The- 
Father  in  conetative  rather  than  performative  terms."  The  constantive 


being  tattooed 


the  subject's  entry  and  position  in  language.  Far  from 
by  the  desire  of  the  father,  in  Gallop's  terms,  Janice 


!1  Jacques  Lacan,  "Les  formations  de  l'inconecient,"  Bulletin  de 
■f-»Jf£hologle.  p.8 . 

Psychoanalysis  (Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1982);  Luce 
Irigaray,  This  Sex  Which  Is  Hot  One,  trans.  Catherine  Porter  (Ithaca: 
Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1985). 


YZVio^  » h,r  toy“’  th'lr  house' cane 


If  the  hysteric's  demand  for  love  is  that  she  remain  lacking,  Janice 
cannot  find  a more  suitable  candidate  than  her  mother  to  satisfy  her 
archaic  jouissance.  Hilling  to  be  the  -little  man-  for  her  mother.  Janice 

domesticity,  mothering,  and  the  filial  notion  of  nurturing  in  order  to 


On  the  surface . there  seems  nothing  unusual  in  Mrs . Springer ' s arrangement 
to  facilitate  her  shopping  with  Janice.  A closer  look,  however,  tells  a 
different  story.  Janice  is  -dull,-  plain,  and  more  crucially  a 
-disappointment-  to  Mrs.  Springer  because  she  is  not  a -little  boy-  that 

Springer  is  "thoroughly  meshed  into  the  strategies  of  middle-class  life," 
and  in  the  words  of  Eccles,  her  -ability  to  create  uneasiness  is  a settled 
gift-  (p.140) . Eccles' s visits  to  the  Springers  to  bring  about  a 


g^|£rr^H* 


bathing  suit— can  somehow  deny  Janice’s  pregnancy  and  more  importantly 
call  her  exclusive  role  as  mother  into  question.  After  Janice  delivers 
her  baby.  Mrs.  Springer  once  again  hovers  over  the  scene  to  subvert 
Rabbit's  function,  however  putative,  as  law.  Using  Rabbit's  heartless 
desertion  of  Janice  during  her  pregnancy  as  a legitimate  ground  for 
reprimand,  Mrs.  Springer  wastes  no  time  in  dampening  any  idea  Rabbit  may 
have  of  mending  fences  with  the  Springers:  *lf  you're  sitting  there  like 
a buzzard  young  man  hoping  she's  going  to  die,  you  might  as  well  go  back 
to  where  you've  been  living  because  she's  doing  fine  without  you  and  has 

Dr.  Crowe’s  request  to  Rabbit  to  allow  Mrs.  Springer  to  see  her 
daughter  first  is  symptomatic  of  how  the  unconscious  emits  messages  in 
conscious  discourse.  Dr.  Crowe  asks:  'Is  it  all  right  if  her  mothers  sees 
her  for  a moment?  She's  been  on  our  necks  all  night"  (my  italics,  p.187). 
Perhaps  the  slip  of  the  tongue  in  Dr.  Crowe's  speech  that  makes  mother 
plural — "mothers"— delivers  an  important  unconscious  truth  that  he  is 

the  pleasure  of  mothering  finds  its  fulfillment  when  Janice,  in  keeping 
with  the  masochistic  drive  of  a hysteric,  names  her  baby  after  her  own 
mother — Rebecca  June  Angstrom.  In  imprinting  her  mother'6  name  on  the 
baby,  Janice  also  imprisons  her  in  the  mother's  identity.  Consequently, 
the  trio — Mrs.  Springer,  Janice  and  Rebecca — are  all  merged  in  the  killing 

or  Mrs.  Springer7  Or  both?  As  Michele  Montrelay  explains:  "This  Shadow, 
what  is  it,  if  not  the  absolute  Shadow  within  any  detached  and  thus 


sub j ec  t ( s ) — Janice 


Unwilling  to  see  Rabbit  as  her  enemy  because  she  must  be  ruthlessly 


paradoxically  that  she  is 


alive,  Janice  Imaginarily  scapegoats  her  mother  for  all  her  problems. 
Janice  allows  her  fantasy  to  draw  strategies  to  make  peace  with  her. 
Janice's  body  is  the  index  of  the  several  layers  of  meaning  that  her 
fantasy  plays  out  by  naming  her  baby  Rebecca  after  her  mother.  The 


the  Real  come  together  when  Janice  fantasises  that  naming 

and  manipulated  by  tbe  desire  of  the  mother.  Also,  by  a further  reversal 
of  roles,  by  becoming  a child  herself  to  the  baby  Rebecca  as  mother, 
Janice  plays  out  once  again  the  agony  of  being  abandoned  by  both  her 

the  past  but  always  relives  the  past  in  the  present. 77 

Drunk  after  several  glasses  of  whiskey,  Janice's  free  association 
grapples  with  an  unpalatable  truth  from  the  superego:  'That  was  what  made 


77  See  Stuart  Schneiderman ' s excellent  work,  Jacques  Lacan:  The  Death 
of  an  Intellectual  Hero  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 

remain  alive,  as  living  memories:  sometimes  as  people  who  are  remembered, 
. . . but  also  as  repressed  memories  that  are  converted  into  flesh,  one 
might  say,  in  what  are  colled  conversion  symptoms.  This  is  what  happened 
in  Brewer's  case  of  Anna  0.,  especially  since  her  hysteria  dated  to  the 
scene  of  her  father’s  deathbed.  The  scene  may  or  may  not  be  repressed  and 
forgotten,  but  the  reminiscence  remains  alive  in  attacking  some  part  of 


disappointment"  (p-230);  toner  fa 
complected  Janice  Springer"  (p.2 
Rabbit  with  his  astute  thinking,  t 
about  Janice  to  Eccles  at  the  go! 


n obsessional's  forte,  remarks 
: "She  can’t  stand  her  parents 


e probably  wouldn't've  married  m 


subjectivity 

symbolization. 


of  the  mother.  Ucan  taught 
voice— are  desire  objects  th. 
subject  around  which  matrice 
Janice  in  nursing  Rebecca  "tl 
the  blind  blistered  mouth"  o 
the  conversion  symptom.  The 
rather  than  promoting  the  a 
hopelessly  dependent  stage 


of  Janice  nursing  her  baby  Rebecca  crystallize  the  love- 
p between  Janice  and  her  mother.  The  Imaginary.  Symbolic 
together  like  a Borromean  knot  to  situate  Janice  8 
ien  she  imaginarily  thinks  that  the  process  of 
he  act  of  naming  the  mother's  desire  through  baby  Rebecca 
sat  the  metonymic  movement  of  desire 


fulfills  for  Ji 


constitute  ' 
of  meaning  i 


e primordial  lining  of 
e later  constructed. 


k nipples  1 


turns  into  the  phallic  weapon  that 
led  mother-child  symbiosis  at  thi 
child's  life,  marks  instead  th 
the  mother-child  bonding.  If  th 
e remain  lacking,  the  nursing  seen 
he  cutting  edge  of  the  letters.  S 


(Rabbit's 


thwarted 


have  anything 


out  that  although  the  Real  is  unsymbolized,  it  can  be  ti 

the  aite  heavily  threaded  by  the  Imaginary  Ordei 
nly  when  Rebecca  with  ' birdy  quickness*  applies 
to  her  nipples.  When  Janice  is  not  feeding  the  chi 
ith  the  pain  of  excessive  milk: 
he '5  been  walking  around  patting 
ith  her  legs  around 


32-33) 


te  untaken  milk  ii 


In  short,  Janice’s  unconscious  desire  is  to  hu: 

shell  of  fantasy  that  equates  her  being  with  the  Other's  desire,  Janice 
must,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  she  *is,*  carry  out  the  desire  of  the 

symbolic  death  of  Rabbit’s  desire  and  with  him  the  relentless  quest  of  the 


gathers  in  the 


setting  lunch  with  a slight  stiffness  operating  in  her 
body,  (p.240) 


If  the  'orange  mess'  is  the  child's  first  sacrificial  response  to  her 
mother’s  demand  for  love  (the  child's  giving  away  a part  of  herself), 
Janice,  true  to  her  characteristics  of  a hysterical  whose  demand  for  love 
is  that  she  remain  lacking,  treats  the  shit  not  as  the  child’s  object  of 
desire  but  literally  as  shit.  The  baby  becomes,  metaphorically,  shit  — 


Unable  to  find  the  subject  position  of  a 
desiring,  since  Janice  is  already  alienated  in 
child's  shit  through  the  conversion  symptom  bee 
dense  materiality  of  Janice's  language — Janice' 


subjectivity  through  t 
Orders . Janice ' s 


at  alternately 
range  mess'--reveals  her  alienated 
E the  Symbolic,  Imaginary  and  Real 
Symbolic  is  tempered  in  tl 
which  again  is  sliced  through  b; 


unlettered  message  in  the  body  speaks.  In  the  polyphonic  evocation  of 
voices  here,  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  Rebecca  from  Janice  from  Mrs. 

literally  shit  to  her  father  and  mother,  a message  she  is  unwilling  to 
recognize  and  displaces  on  to  the  baby.  She  uses  the  message,  ironically. 


as  a representation  that  simultaneously  covers  over  and  refers  to  her 
abandonment.  Far  from  giving  Janice  the  mastery  over  her  mothor's  desire, 
representation  and  object  substitutions  only  reveal  her  anxiety.  The 
language  is  never  free  from  the  unsettling  discourse  of  the  unconscious, 

create  for  Janice  at  the  conscious  level  the  mirage  of  naming,  nailing  and 

chain  of  metaphoric  substitutions  that  validates  such  a control.  But  as 
Jacqueline  Rose  points  out.  "Lacan's  statements  on  language  need  to  be 
taken  in  two  directions— towards  the  fixing  of  meaning  itself  (that  which 
is  enjoined  on  the  subject),  and  away  from  that  very  fixing  to  the  point 
of  its  constant  slippage,  the  risk  or  vanishing-point  which  it  always 


it.  Consequently,  Janice’s  failure  t 


"other  person  who  is  gathering  in  i 
desire  in  any  place  other  than  the 
she  is  only  when  placing  herself 

the  subject,  completely  takes  ov 


e room"  is  her  failure  to  situate  her 
t the  service  of  the  Other's  desire 


imaginarily 


any  woman  in  the  world  has  happened  to  her*  (p .211). 

Janice's  perverse  triumph  comes  in  stoically  clinging  to  her  pain 
in  order  to  expose  the  guilty  parties.  As  Mrs.  Angstrom  says  to  Eccle6, 
•to  hear  her  father-in-law  talk  she  is  the  worst  martyr  since  Joan-of-Arc’ 


punishes  ruthlessly. 


nice  stoically  bears  Rabbit's 


srn 


also  hoc  internalization  of  h 
its.  It  ie  little  wonder  Jani 
identifies  herself  with  t 


declares  woman  - hole  is  only  possible 
god.  Janice  becomes  a slave  to  god  the 

inferiority  that  Rabbit  ceaselessly  poi 
privileges  Nelson  over  Rebecca  and 
'nothingness'  between  Rebecca’s  legs:  "In  the  living  room  Rebecca  is  lying 
naked  in  the  fuzzy  armchair  with  her  belly  puffing  out  sideways  to  yell 
and  her  lumpy  curved  legs  clenched  and  red.  Janice's  other  baby  was  a boy 
and  it  still  seems  unnatural  to  her.  between  the  girl's  legs,  those  two 
little  buns  of  fat  instead  of  a boy's  triple  business  . . .'  (p.242). 

Janice's  apocalyptic  address  over  Rebecca's  dead  body  is  punctuated 
with  the  shrill  cry  of  the  name  'Father.  Father. • who  appears  too  late, 
bearing  not  the  fruit  of  life  but  the  seeds  of  death: 


little  knowledge  in  mixing  drinks,  makes  her  a stiff  one.  Rabbit 
generates  the  whole  infanticide  situation  by  first  getting  Janice 
intoxicated,  then  buggering  her  in  bed,  and  finally  running  away  from  home 
and  responsibility  the  second  time  when  he  cannot  have  hia  'way'  with 


The  culmination  of  Janice's  role  as  martyr/saint  symbiotically 

Rebecca:  'She  lifts  the  living  thing  into  eir  and  hugs  it  against  her 
sopping  chest.  Water  pours  off  them  onto  the  bathroom  tiles.  . . . Though 


ISgliii 


nach.  Caldwell  fails  Co  c 
signified  uncil  he  assum 
Like  Caldwell.  Rabble  d 


he  irreducible  signifier  deach 
h himself  Co  gain  his  pyrrhic 
ch  che  signifier  deach  in  cwo 


ways:  projeccion  and  intro  jection.  ProjecCion  is  played  ot 

relacionship  among  inside,  oucside,  and  Rabble. 

As  Shoshana  Pelman  explains:  ' Incrojeccion , says  Lacan,  is  always 
a lineuiscic  incrojeccion,  in  Chac  ic  is  always  Che  incrojeccion  of  a 
relation.  Since  naming  an  elemene  relates  to  a system — language — and  not 
simply  to  me,  who  becomes  yet  another  element  in  the  same  system,  the 
Symbolic  is  the  differential  situating  of  the  subject  in  a third  posltioni 
it  is  at  once  the  place  from  which  a dual  relation  is  apprehended,  the 

Rabbit's  fear  of  deach  is  also  crucially  connected  Co  his  conscious 
disavowal  of  lack  with  which  the  unconscious  torments  him.  When  Rabbit 
denigraces  Ruth  by  forcing  her  to  take  his  penis  in  her  mouth,  or  when  he 

and  makes  the  most  abject  admission  of  it.  Such  an  abuse  of  women  is 
related  to  Rabbit's  problem  in  coping  with  death,  this  time,  death  is 

Symbolic  that  constitutes  a relation  between  inside,  outside  (Ruth),  and 


* Shoshana  Felman.  Jacques  Lacan  and  thi 
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people?"  Rabb 


e sky,  "identical  i 


concludes  when  the  "cowslip  swallows  up  the  elder." 

The  key  signifiers  here  are  the  "cowslip"  and  the  "elder."  Rabbit 
interprets  the  cowslip  as  the  moon,  and  the  elder  as  the  sun,  and  the 
drama  Just  witnessed  as  figuratively  explaining  the  "lovely  life  eclipsed 
by  lovely  death."  Por  Freud,  dreams  were  always  wish  fulfillment. 
Following  Freud’s  direction,  the  simple  explanation  of  the  dream  text 
would  be  the  triumph  of  the  mother’s  unconscious  desire  as  moon  over  the 
sun/son,  that  is.  the  triumph  of  lovely  death  over  lovely  life.  But  the 
dream  understood  in  Lacanian  terms  is  not  wish  fulfillment  but  always  an 
enigmatic  question  posed  by  the  dream.  The  crucial  question  is  posed, 
therefore,  beyond  Rabbit's  mother's  unconscious  desire  to  Rabbit’s 
subjectivity.  The  dream  produces  in  Lacanian  terms  a radically  different 
reading.  The  point  of  the  dream  is  not  to  worry  over  why  the  stronger 
"dense  white"  disk  is  "eclipsed"  by  the  "pale"  one.  In  other  words, 
interpretation  must  shy  away  from  the  ostensible  (which  is  a 
misrecognition)  content  of  the  dream,  the  narrative  trap,  to  pry  open  the 
f Rabbit's  enunciation  itself.  Here  what  strikes  the  reader 
s relentless  eradication  of  difference  in  the  process  of 

Lacan’s  revisionary  writing  on  feminine  sexuality  is  a crucial  key 
to  reading  Updike's  Rabbit.  Run  radically  Otherwise.  Janice  and  Rabbit, 

different  ways,  challenge,  disturb  and  expose  the  imposture  of  the 


funeral  In  her  mother's  mour 

time  away  from  her.  S 
the  dress  signifies  th 
Janice's  own  figuring 


her  daughter's 


re  the  price  Rabbit  pays  for  his  failure  te 
law  is  the  death  of  his  own  daughter.  This  failure,  in  otl 
one  of  Rabbit's  sexuality  and  his  subject  position  as  father 
constellation  of  Janice  (mother).  Rebecca  (daughter), 
Rebecca  dies  not  because  of  the  physical  absence/presence 


i in  Updike's 
function  as 

ind  himself. 


She  dies  because  instead 
Id  himself  who  wishes  to  c 

the  "glass' : "Rabbit  looks 


biological 

a timidity  in  the  very  act  of  see; 
fine  machinery  of  this  sudden  lifi 
Is  this  timidity  in  the  ver 
gaze  that  Rabbit  is  always  locked 
desire  that  leaves  him  stunted  as 


>f  functioning  as  law.  Rabbit 
ling  to  Janice's  breast  when 
it  from  his  daughter  and  his 
down  through  the  glass  with 
rough  looking  will  smash  the 

not  his  mother’s  unconscious 


underclothes  yoi 


. I thought  only  ki 


Rebecca  from  Ji 
indelible  seal 


£ mortification  fl 


Rebecca  carries 


letters  too  impotent  to  function  os  law.  Similarly, 
grandmother's  ...  Rebecca.  to  the  grave,  making  it  also  possible  for  her 
mother  to  speak  henceforth  in  her  own  voice.  Ruth  who  nails  Rabbit  to  the 
mask  of  death  he  conveniently  projects  on  others:  "You  re  Mr.  Death 
himself.  You're  not  just  nothing,  you're  worse  than  nothing.  You're  not 
a rat.  you  don't  stink,  you're  not  enough  to  stink'  (p.279). 

Vhat  is  more.  Ruth  further  alienates  Rabbit's  precarious  subject 
position  a.  father.  Ruth's  unconscious  desire,  speaking  from  the  place 
of  the  Other,  is  anti-phallic  and  refuses  Rabbit  the  relation  of  the 

divorce  that  wife  you  feel  so  sorry  for  about  once  a month,  you  divo 

you  and  this  baby  of  yours  is  dead  too'  (p.281> . Forced  by  Ruth 

decision  between  two  compelling  options.  Rabbit  runs  for  cover, 
betraying  the  obsessional's  impossibility  to  make  up  his  mind.  Rabbit 
stays  in  doubt  by  suspending  action,  which  is  anti-action,  leaving  thereby 


'r.s.KHaft,'. 


that  afflicts  male  and  female  characters 
from  an  utter  failure  to  come  to  terms  w 

Nailles  tries  ludicrously 

signifier  of  the  Name-of 


alls  the  'phallus  nothing  other 
e subject. "s  The  human  tragedy 


! to  terms  with  lack  in  themselves.  When  the 
ils,  as  in  the  case  of  Eliot  Nailles,  Tony, 
Nailles*  anxiety  about  his  sexual  identity. 

e material  comforts  when  Tony  needs  instead 
1 Hammer,  a bastard,  struggles  to  find  the 
he-Father,  and  ends  up  being  a 


psychotic.  Hammer's  mother,  Gretchen,  is  a hysteric,  with  a reckless 
philanderer  for  a lover,  who  after  siring  her  son  refuses  to  take  up  his 
social  position  as  a husband  to  her. 

If,  as  Lacan  claimed,  all  subjects  who  are  not  psychotic  possess  an 
unconscious  set  of  identifications  with  a signifier  for  the  Name-of- the* 

signifier  results  in  aggression  against  his  own  son  Tony  when  Nailles 

bastardy,  and  he  seeks  to  empower  himself  by  carrying  out  his  mother's 

In  light  of  Hammer's  father  being  a 'male  caryatid*  and  his  mother  being 
a 'crazy  old  woman,'  Nailles'  relationship  with  his  father  remains 


1 Jacques  Lacan,  • 


a verite,'  Ecrita  (Paris;  S 


•touchy,'  and  Nailles  finds  no  escape  from  his  mother's  Gaze.  The 

failed  fathers,  (un)desiring  mothers,  and  orphaned  sons  (in)  between. 

The  constant  play  with  names  in  Bullet  Park  again  reaffirms  the 
necessity  for  characters  to  take  after  the  signifier  for  the  Name-of-the- 


feels  the  urgent  need  to 


! sexual  difference.  It  is  not  only  Gretchen  who 
change  names:  'Gretchen  detested  her  name  and 


Gertrude,  Gabriella,  Giselle,  and  Glor 
in  the  social  register  as  well  because 
tries  in  vain  to  change  his  name  fr 


I Grace,  Gladys,  Gwendolyn, 

illegitimate  origin,  and  he 
il  Hammer  to  'Robert  Levy' 


Critics  who  have  written  on  Bullet  Park  have  been  more  willing  to 
condemn  the  book  than  grant  Cheever  any  critical. acclaim.  Benjamin  DeMott 
faulted  Bullet  Park  for  its  flimsy  structure,  and  pronounced  it  a novel 
marked  by  'carelessness,  lax  composition  and  perfunctoriousness.'*  Pearl 

Cheever  'appears  to  be  almost  helplessly  carried  away  by  the  flood  tides 


6 Benjamin  DeMott,  'A  Grand  Gatherum  of  Some  Late  20th  Century 
American  Weirdos,'  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  April  27,  1969,  pp.l.  40- 


of  his  imagination*  a 
screaming  colors.*' 

praise  of  the  book. 
•Cheever's  deepest,  i 
luminosity  of  a visJ 
together  but  barely 
twinkling  prose  has 
he  concludes  with  tb 
the  middling  and  the 


as  tentative  and  chary  in  theit 
For  example,  John  Leonard  claimed  Bullet  Park  wa* 
lost  challenging  book*  and  possessed  'the  tension  ant 

by  the  thinnest  of  threads*  and  that  the  "tender 
an  undercurrent  of  distraction  and  impatience.*  bul 
b observation  that  Cheever  'maintains  his  loyalty  ti 
decent,  but  increasingly  speaks  in  the  accents  of  i 


visionary. 


1 Staunch  support  for  the  book  comes  from  George  W 
ritics  to  task  for  misreading  the  "tone  of  the  novt 


admitting,  however,  that  it  was  easy  to  do  so.*”  Hunt  writes:  'The 
dream  ambience  and  the  arch  structure  are  cues  toward  appreciating  the 
novel.  ...the  arch  image  thus  captures  nicely  the  dialectical  polarity  and 
mutual  interdependence,  not  only  of  the  symbolism  and  images  in  the  novel 
but  also  of  the  central  characters.  Nailles  and  Hammer,  at  seemingly 
opposite  ends  of  the  opening,  are  actually  conjoined  in  action  and 


13;  Anatole  Broyard, 
4 John  Leonard, 


id -Up  Pieces  (Ne 


•You  Wouldn't  Believe  It,*  Hew  Republic.  April  26, 


■Evil  Comes  to  Suburbia,*  Hew  York  Times.  April  29, 


s review  is  reprinted  in  his  essay-review  collection. 


As  the  plot  summary  will  indies te,  Cheever's  Bullet  Park  is  perhaps 
the  "tidiest  of  all  his  creations."  Cheever  depicts  the  apparently  serene 
and  quiet  life  of  the  Hallies  family,  in  which  the  father.  Eliot  Nailles. 
his  wife  Nellie,  and  his  son  Tony,  all  live  happily  together  until  Tony 
for  no  explicable  reason  feels  sad  and  refuses  to  get  out  of  bed.  Part 
one  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  their  lives  and  Nellie’s  success  in  curing 
her  son’s  sadness  through  the  ministrations  of  a Swami  whose  technique 
involves  the  ritual  repetition  of  optimistic  chants.  Part  two  is  Paul 
Rammer's  narration  in  the  first  person  of  his  bastard  life,  and  his  desire 
to  seek  his  identity  by  fulfilling  his  mother's  unconscious  desire  to 
sacrifice  a suburbanite  on  the  altar  of  Christ  Church  in  order  to  wake  up 
the  world.  Part  three  brings  the  three  main  characters.  Nailles.  Hammer, 
and  Tony  together  in  a dramatic  collision.  Before  Hammer  could  burn  Tony 
on  the  altar.  Nailles  arrives  in  time  to  rescue  his  son.  The  Nailles 
regain  their  serene  life  while  Hammer  is  committed  to  a mental  asylum. 
The  novel  ends,  as  it  began,  with  everything  as  "wonderful,  wonderful, 

Nailles*  positioning  in  the  unconscious  under  the  lethal  influence 
of  his  mother's  Gate  conditions  Nailles'  complex  relationship  with  Tony. 

"inert,"  "uncomprehending,"  and  emaciated  as  Nailles'  mother  is,  she 


mother,  therefore,  becomes  the  only  source  of  emotional  and  moral  support 
for  him:  "His  father  went  on  up  to  his  room  and  Nailles  was  greeted  by 
hie  mother's  faint,  pained,  knowledgeable  and  winsome  smile'  (p.Z8). 

Nailles'  rage  is,  nonetheless,  also  against  his  mother.  Imprisoned 
by  his  mother's  Gaze  and  resentful  of  it,  Nailles  even  unsuccessfully 

discovering  her  son  is  a 'matricide”  that  stops  Nailles  from  pressing  the 
pillow  to  her  face  and  ending  'her  pain  in  a few  minutes”  (p.28).  Unable 
to  free  himself  from  his  mother,  unable  to  put  an  end  to  her  excruciating 
pain  which  is  also  his,  Nailles  uses,  paradoxically,  his  wife  as  a shield 
against  his  mother  as  well  as  a conduit  to  reinforce  the  mother-son  bond. 
Similarly,  Nailles  use6  his  son,  Tony,  to  displace  his  ambivalent, 
tortuous  relationship  with  his  own  mother  and  father. 

First,  let  us  construct  the  father-son  configuration.  Both  Nailles 


welfare.  The  'generous'  material  goods  such  as  the  tape  recorder  and  the 
expensive  clothes  that  Tony  is  showered  with  are  meant  to  allow  the  boy 

What  is  more  difficult  to  understand  is  Nailles*  contradictory 
desires  to  see  the  sick  Tony  very  much  alive  to  keep  his  own  death  at  bay, 
and  the  opposite  desire  to  allow  (even  unconsciously  desire)  his  son's 

> in  Bullet  Park  reveal  Nailles' 


something  patently  cloying 


f-preserving 


proffered  love  for  his  family:  'The  love  Nailles  felt  f 

his  only  son  seemed  like  some  limitless  discharge  of  a cl 

insulated  but  visible  like  the  contents  of  an  aspic"  (p.24 
sanctuary  if  not  the  displacement  of  Nailles'  Other's  desi 


Nailles'  imprisoning  of  Tony  in  the  orbit  of  his  false  love  assures 
Nailles  in  the  imaginary,  perhaps,  of  control  over  his  mother's  Gase.  In 
Nailles'  fantasy,  control  over  Tony  equals  triumph  over  Mother's  Gate. 

Keeping  Tony  from  growing  up  is  Nailles'  unconscious  desire  so  that 
Tony  could  be  perpetually  his  boy,  while  he  could  be  perpetually  his  young 
father.  Nailles'  delusional  fantasy  in  the  imaginary  associates  death 
with  old  age,  and  being  young,  for  Nailles,  keeps  the  scepter  of  death 
away.  When  Tony  prefers  to  do  his  homework  rather  than  help  his  father 
in  cutting  wood,  Nailles  sees  the  epitome  of  innocence  in  the  boy  - 
something  he  latches  on  to  morbidly:  "The  word  'homework'  touched  Nailles 


- it  seemed  to  mean  innocence,  youth,  purity,  simple  things  - all  lost  in 

Nailles  of  his  complete  power  over  him  and  demonstrably  vindicates  his 
manhood.  Nailles  also  throws  away  the  pictures  of  naked  women  he  finds 
in  Tony's  room  and  he  has  Tony  lie  to  his  mother  about  where  he  spent  the 
night.  It  is  not  so  much  worrying  over  his  son’s  slow  progress  in  class 
as  his  fear  of  losing  him  that  catalyses  the  destruction  of  the  T.V.  set. 
Nailles  gloats  over  the  fact  that  his  son  finally  prostrates  himself  to 
his  manly  power: 


"Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy,"  Tony  cried.  "Don't,  don't,  don't," 


.^a  jsr 


m foolish.  Be  wished  her  good  morning  ai 


at  an  intelligent  h 

her  how  she  had  slept.  ...  He  invited  her  to 
talked  with  her  about  the  editorials  in  the  Times 
headmaster,  to  have  a good  day  when  he  left  for 
Bailies  is  appalled  when  Hammer  suggests  to  him 
But  Nailles'  mask  of  piety  drops,  and  he  proves 
callous  when  he  wants  to  kill  Hammer  for  h 
contemptible  callousness  of  his  new  companion, 
involved  in  the  thought  of  murdering  a beloved 


ses  through  h 
f judging  his 


receives  mixed  and  contradictory  signals  from  his  mother.  On  the  one 
hand,  Nellie's  stout  defense  of  her  son  against  his  father's  threat  (be 
it  throwing  the  T.V.  away  or  nearly  killing  him  with  the  putter),  and  her 
crying  when  Tony  brings  a rival  home  in  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Hubbard,  are 
both  symptomatic  of  her  desire  for  the  son,  with  the  unmistakable 

mother-son  symbiosis.  On  the  other  hand,  only  Nellie  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  to  cure  Tony  of  his  illness  and  restore  his  rightful  place  in  the 
Symbolic  Order.  From  Dr.  Mullin,  to  the  psychiatrist  Bronson,  to  the 
'somnambulatory'  specialist,  finally  to  Swami  Rutuola's  magical  power. 


Nellie  does  everything  in  her  power  to  push  Tony  owoy  from  her  into  the 
world,  where  he  rightly  belongs. 

Nellie's  conflict  between  keeping  Tony  privileged  in  her  Gaze  and 
her  desire  to  let  him  go  is  perhaps  succinctly  conveyed  as  she  climbs  the 
flight  of  steps  to  Rutuola's  house:  "Her  instinct  was  to  turn  and  go;  her 
duty  was  to  climb  the  stairs;  and  the  division  between  these  two  forces 
seemed  like  a broad  river  without  bridges— seemed  to  give  her  some  insight 


Tony's  father  either  stifles  him  with  too  muc 
material  comfort.  Caught  between  the  two  extr 


Nellie  seeks  the  help  of  the  guru,  Swami  Rutuola,  who  lives  above 
Peyton's  funeral  parlor,  to  cure  Tony's  sadness.  Unlike  Nailles,  whose 
love  for  Tony  is  self-centered,  Rutuola  wins  over  Tony  with  his  disarming 
frankness  and  charm.  By  recounting  the  humble  and  poor  beginnings  of  his 
life,  Rutuola  erases  the  illusion  of  his  moral  superiority:  "I  was  born 
in  Baltimore,”  Rutuola  says,  *to  poor  people,  but  the  hardships  of  my  race 
are  well  known  so  I won't  bother  you  with  them”  (p.129).  Rutuola  admits 
to  other  weaknesses  as  well.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was  beaten 
by  his  father  for  stealing  a bicycle.  He  develops  a limp  at  the  'reform 
school  in  Livertown,”  where  Rutuola  is  sentenced  for  six  months  for  his 
crime,  in  order  to  avoid  being  beaten  by  rough  gangsters  in  the  prison. 
Once  when  he  forgets  to  put  on  the  act,  Rutuola  is  beaten  60  savagely  by 

Having  recounted  the  darker  6ide  of  his  life,  Rutuola  describes  how 


after  leaving  the  prison 
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shelter  of  his  bed.  When  his  father  fails,  it  is  Rutuola  who  restores 
Tony  to  the  Symbolic  Order  of  language  to  assume  his  gender  identity.  By 
initiating  the  Fort  I Dal  discourse,  that  is,  through  language  learning  to 
cope  with  mother's  loss  and  symbolic  retrieval.  Rutuola  teaches  Tony  to 
accept  the  'loss  of  the  object.’  In  the  ’murder’  of  the  thing  through 
symbolization  he  finds  both  his  dynamic  freedom  and  alienation  from  self, 


eyes  be  riveted  on  bis  thick  pubic  bush  from  which  hung. 

in.  Nellie  in  being  a woman  is  precisely  'not-everything'  in  the  phallic 
(symbolic)  function.  In  withdrawing  the  signifying  space  of  her  body  from 

into  question  the  imposture  of  the  phallus  that  needs  women  to  empower 

derisively  sees  Nellie's  chasteness  when  thwarted  from  having  sexual 
commerce  with  her  as  a jewel  or  an  emblem  of  her  'character,  discipline 

position  that  alone  is  responsible  for  her  rituals  of  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.  Nellie  feels  alive  in  the  imaginary  only  in  bequeathing  her 


very  much  to  do  with  jouissance.*1’  Therefore,  Nellie  experiences 
jouissance  at  the  moment  when  language  fails,  'falls  away  from  its 
signifying  function.'  It  is  in  Nellie's  narrative  swerves,  when  she 
frustrates  Nailles*  phallic  function,  that  she  experiences  the  mystical 
jouissance,  the  'something  more'  beyond  the  parameters  of  language. 


10  See  Stuart  Schneiderman , Rat  Man  (New  Yorks  New  York  University 
Press,  1966) . The  chapter  entitled.  "Theory  of  Obsessional  Neurosis,"  is 
especially  useful  (pp. 89-115 > . 


nutshell 


building 


illegitimacy 


cruel  injustice. 


Everyone  else  in  school  had  at  least  one  parent  while  I had  none.  It 
seemed  that  my  father  could  at  least  buy  me  a beer  on  tho  Christmas 
holidays'  (p.161).  Taylor's  wife  directs  Hammer  to  the  Bitz,  where 
apparently  his  father  spends  several  days  partying  away  from  his  wife. 
Hammer  finds  his  father  in  a 'poleaxed,  drunken  sleep,  naked.  Around  his 
neck  he  wore  a chain  of  champagne  corks — seventeen--which  1 guessed  some 
friend  had  put  there  after  he  had  stoned  out'  (p.162).  Hammer's  rage 
against  his  denigrated  father  does  not  lead  to  murder.  Hammer  inatead 
becomes  charitable  and  leaves  his  naked  father  to  sleep  in  peace.  In 
sparing  his  father's  life,  Hanvaer  is  also  keeping  intact  a piece  of 
himself  he  sees  in  his  father:  'He  was  my  father,  the  author  with  some 
collaboration  of  my  heart,  vitals,  lights  and  mind,  and  how  far  could  a 

brand  of  forgiveness  and  went  away'  (p.163).  Like  Peter  to  George 

his  pain,  which  becomes  a measure  of  his  stoic  dignity. 

disappointment  as  well.  His  mother  is  equally  cold  to  him:  'Since  I have 
no  legitimate  father  I may  have  expected  more  from  her  than  she  could  give 
but  1 always  found  her  to  be  disappointing  and  sometimes  disconcerting' 
(p.lSO) . After  her  initial  euphoria,  Hammer's  mother  settles  into  her  own 
hysterical  world,  where  she  suffers  lack  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Other's  desire.  Gretchen  is  disturbed  herself  and  needs  to  constantly 
talk  to  herself  to  cure  her  malaise:  'Now,  three  times  a week,  I lie  down 
on  my  bed  and  talk  to  myself  for  an  hour.  I'm  very  frank.  . . The  therapy 


Hrar“'‘ 


I had  lost. ,r  P(p,*i*72)  ” 1 


my  cafard.  as  if  darkness  would  lessen  my  frustrations, 
os  if  the  night  were  a guise  of  forgetfulness,  (pp.  173- 


discourse  is  overlaid  with 


la  it  not  seeing  Emmison  a* 
a quick  departure  early  ni 


: morning  from  th 


uncharacteristic:  'All  of  this  left  me  uneasy  and  in  the  morning  I 


(p.190) . 


Little  does  Hammer  realize  that  his  present  of  a case  of  bourbon  to 
Emmie  on  for  her  kindness  in  letting  him  spend  the  night  in  her  yellow  room 


unconscious  thinking  appears  a convenient  substitute.  Hammer  exploits 

drinkers  vho  prepared  their  utensils  as  a dentist  prepares  his  utensils 
for  an  extraction  . . . With  all  of  this  within  her  reach  she  settled  down 


rt  with  Hammer's  candid  confession.  Ham 
: with  a sad  refrain:  'Mostly  lousy,  1 


3).  The  key  signifier  in  the 
to  terms  with  is  his  illegitimate 
s scapegoated  for  his  problem  and 


noise  of  falling  glass,  and  why  i 
doomcrack  bell?  ...  I spent  t 
telephoned  the  turnpike  police  i- 

valley  and  the  fortified  city"  (p.196). 

before  her,  Marietta  is  asked  to  take  over  as  Han 


white  thread  on  Marietta’s  shoulder  even 

even  if  I bought  her  a mink  coat  there  w« 

clarifies  my  susceptibilities.  It  seeme 
the  thread  off  her  coat  and  dropped  it  o 
(p.m>. 

Hammer's  unconscious  desire  for 
relationship  with  Marietta  is  a double  hi 


aer's  surrogate  mother, 
beautiful— not  yet—," 

s not  there:  "It  would 
d on  her  clothing— that 

lie  and  when  she  picked 
>r,  the  magic  remained" 


'exceptional  i 
nuble  bind  that  nostalgically  looks  back 
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of  her  first  marriage  and  evidently  spent  most  of  his  time  with  his  father 
or  away  at  school*  (p.207).  Hammer's  jealousy  of  the  boy's  close 
relationship  with  his  father  leads  narcissistically  to  the  interchange  of 
identities  where  Hammer  plays  the  role  of  the  protective  father  to  the 
forlorn  and  lonely  boy:  *He  held  my  hand  on  the  walk — an  unusual 

attention  for  a boy  his  age--and  1 guessed  that  he  was  lonely,  but  if  1 

enjoyed  his  company*  (p.207).  Hammer's  narrative  perversely  mirrors  his 

failed  to  receive  from  his  own  father:  *1  didn't  see  much  of  him  on 

in  the  house  . . . but  I definitely  felt  something  like  love  for  him 

'nothing  less  than  a crucifixion  will  wake  that  world*  (p.166) , In  trying 
to  kill  Tony,  Hasrner  both  fulfills  his  mad  mother's  desire  and  also 
rejects  both  his  parents  for  their  cruel  neglect  of  him  in  childhood. 

mother , such  a killing  of  the  offspring  would  be  a displaced  rejection  of 


srjft  z'sxss&.--'s£r  •• 


psychosis 


To  conclude,  E.M,  Forster,  in  Howard’s  End. 


destroys  s 


man,  but  the  idea  of  death  saves  him.'n  Nellies  and  Hammer,  as  the 
coupling  of  their  names  suggests,  are  doubles  who  carry  out  the  idea  of 
death  a step  further.  Functioning  on  the  slope  of  the  death-drive  and  yet 
unwilling  to  die.  Nailles  and  Hasmer  betray  extreme  measures  of  narcissism 
and  self  pity  when  Tony  is  scapegoated  for  their  problems  and  even  asked 
to  die  for  them.  It  is  less  Nailles'  closeness  to  his  mother  and  more  his 
"touchy*  relationship  with  his  father  and  his  repressed  homosexuality  thBt 
account  for  his  unbridled  rage  against  Tony.  By  the  same  token.  Haunter, 


E.M.  Forster.  Howard's  End  (New  York:  Vintage  Books,  1821),  p.239. 


illegitimate 


failed  fathers,  (un)desiring  mothers  and  the  tragic  fate  of  orphaned  sons 
(in)be  tween. 


•THE  WAR  BETWEEN  Tl 


Critics  have,  by  and  large,  limited  their  Eocua  on  Lurie’s  ’adultery 
plot,’  claiming  that  this  abiding  pattern  that  weaves  through  a 
novels  is  both  her  limitation  and  her  virtue.  For  instance,  Katherine  M 
Rogers  argues:  ’Although  Lurie  uses  this  adultery  plot  in  Love  and 

it  does  not  become  boringly  repetitious  any  more  than  Austen’s  marriage 
plot  doeB.'* 1  John  W.  Aldridge,  however,  is  not  so  sympathetic.  He 
Lurie'e  ’adultery’  plots  wear  thin,  especially  in  the  context  of  tht 
pill  era,  which  has  virtually  deflated  whatever  steam  is  left 
fictional  world  that  banks  largely  on  illicit  liaisons  within  the  academic 

savage  irony  of  The  War  Between  the  Tates  when  she  praises  Erica  and  Brian 
for  the  wrong  virtues;  namely,  their  courage  to  stand  their  ground  against 
the  onslaught  of  alien  cultures.  She  enthusiastically  mentions  "How 
[Erica  and  Brian)  learn  to  know  their  own  characters  better— without 
losing  character  altogether  in  the  alternative  culture  offered  them— is 
the  matter  of  the  novel. ■’  For  John  Leonard  the  book  is  ’annoying’  at 


)f  Adultery,’  in 
Mickey  Pearlman 


1 Sara  Sanborn, 


lint 


order  to  naturally  possess  such  an  identity.  But  the  fact  is.  Wendy  and 
Zed  are  patently  false,  ersets  East  at  best,  not  the  real  thing.6  What  Is. 

discourse?  Lurie  can  only  subdue  the  recalcitrant  voice  of  the  Eastern 
:o  reaffirm  bourgeois  values  by  dismissing  characters  like  Wendy 
ho  are  themselves  such  false  and  poor  representations  of  the 


tenacious  engaging  war  between  contending  and  conflictual  discourses 
(First  and  Third  Worlds)  dies  at  the  end  of  the  novel  when  the  narrative 

Tates.  With  such  a smooth  rounding  off,  Lurie  loses  much  of  the  political 


ceaselessly  works  against  the  site(s)  of  subjectifioation.  The  Tates  take 

the  Western  discourse,  while  Zed  and  Wendy  are  no  less  frustrated  by  their 

Eastern  discourse  because  of  its  very  subversive  nature  cannot  be 
contained  within  the  ideological  boundaries  of  the  Western  novel,  and 
Lurie's  narrative  more  than  ever  demonstrates  the  expulsion  of  discourses 
that  fail  to  promote  capitalistic  interests. 


indebted 


families,  where  both  husbands  have  deserted  their  wives  and  children  for 
younger  women.  Brian  Tate  leaves  home  when  Erica  Tate  discovers  his 
clandestine  affair  with  Wendy  Gahaghan,  a graduate  student  in  psychology. 
When  Wendy  becomes  pregnant,  Brian  bullies  her  to  have  an  abortion.  When 
Wendy  becomes  pregnant  a second  time,  and  decides  to  keep  the  baby,  a 
cloud  of  mystery  hangs  over  who  the  real  father  of  the  baby  is.  Is  it  the 
lonely  Pakistani  Engineering  student  that  Wendy  offers  herself  to  during 

California  with  Ralph,  Brian  i9  left  with  no  option  but  to  sneak  back  to 

a closely  related  turn  of  events.  After  his  divorce,  Leonard  Zimmem 
leads  a bohemian  life  in  a flat  in  New  York,  while  his  ex-wife  Danielle 
copes  with  bringing  up  two  daughters,  Roo  and  Celia,  all  by  herself. 
After  several  'indiscriminate*  flings,  she  settles  on  Dr.  Bernard 
Kotelchuk,  a veterinarian,  and  marries  him.  Skirting  the  main  plot  is  the 

Zed.  The  Krishna  Bookshop,  located  in  'obscure  downtown,*  is  the  hub  and 
disseminating  core  of  the  Eastern  discourses.  The  store  is  owned  by 
Sanford  Finkelstein,  a Harvard  Ph.D  in  Philosophy,  who  now  prefers  to  call 
himself  Zed.  Erica  Tate,  being  herself  very  lonely  after  the  desertion 
of  her  husband,  discovers  her  old  friend  Zed  from  the  Harvard  days.  She 
to  him  in  order  to  bring  him  back  into 


s unsuccessfully  t« 


Brian's  obsessional  neurosis  stems  from  the  sacrifice  of  his  being 
e Other's  desire.  Brian  is  born  with  all  the  advantages,  'the  son 


SI 


f was  not  muddy , in  hia  opinion.  He  did  not 

ssa,  as  .5 

ordinary,  (my  emphasis,  p.  56) 


*tl  V. 
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inherently 


seme  recognition 


functions  on  the  slope  of  the  Symbolic  rather  than  the 
; unconscious  desire.  She  merely  functions  as  the  Other. 

in  the  outside  world.  "He 
t as  Wendy  hers,  and  more  foolishly — fi 


presumably  have  children  someday,  but  he  w 


adequately  as  the  third  term  to  distance  Brian  from  his  mother  so  that  he 
could  have  a more  secure  anchor  in  the  Symbolic  order  of  substitutive 
exchange.  Third,  the  revenge  is  also  against  his  own  adolescent  children, 
who  by  defying  him  have  questioned  his  credentials  to  function  as  law. 
For  BriBn,  they  have  become  real  'monsters*  that  the  Halloween  mask  does 
not  hide  but  simply  embodies. 


signifier.’ 


Brian  for  instance,  vho  rescues  Dibble  from  the  angry  feminists,  as  he 
is  also  overly  anxious  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  Acting  Chair. 
Brian’s  ambivalent  and  hypocritical  subject  position  in  the  Symbolic, 
where  he  vacillates  between  opposition  and  abject  surrender  to  the  Law, 
is  further  compounded  by  his  ironic  desire  to  "appropriate"  the  discourse 
of  the  "youth  culture"  while  still  maintaining  his  prerogative  to  condemn 
Wendy  for  her  lack  of  proper  education  and  cultural  sophistication. 

The  more  Brian  tries  to  colonise  and  belong  to  the  belligerent  youth 
culture,  the  more  he  is  rejected  by  its  opaque  Otherness:  "But  three 
months  later  a student  organisation  published  a guide  to  freshman  courses 
illustrated  with  caricatures  of  faculty  members.  In  this  guide,  Brian 
appeared  as  a very  small  man  attached  to  a very  large  mustache.  Over  the 


humorous  attempt  to  be  part  of  the  youth  culture  he  hardly  fits  into 
underscores  Brian's  lack  of  a personal  voice.  On  the  one  hand:  "Why,  he 
asks  himself  sourly,  is  he  speaking  of  foreign  policy  instead  of  helping 
to  make  it?  Why  does  he  still  discuss  other  men’s  theories  instead  of  his 
own?"  (p.31).  On  the  other,  Brian’s  social  posture  as  a "swinger"  is  a 
convenient  ploy  to  close  off  the  unconscious  message  that  pointa  to  the 


"fathers."  Wendy,  functioning  once  more  on  the  slopes  of  the  Imaginary 
that  Wendy  shed  a few  pounds  "around  her  middle"  before  the  Peace  March 


speak  through 


|S=11 

Parker's  late  1930's  fashions  and  wedges.  (p.250> 


Jeffrey,  aged  fourteen,  end  Matilda,  who  is  two  years 
brother,  are  passing  through  the  rebellious  adolescent 


given  her  hysterical  position  to  remain  unsatisfied,  she  must 
simultaneously  reject  their  love:  "In  her  whole  life  she  cannot  remember 
disliking  anyone  as  much  as  she  now  sometimes  dislikes  Jeffrey  and 
Matilda.  . . . Her  dear  Muffy  and  Jeffo  were  still  there,  somewhere  inside 

of  Jeffrey's  science-fiction  magazines'  (p.6). 


Erica  sustains  her  being  an  'ideal*  by  her  self-persecution,  by 
playing  the  role  of  the  suffering  martyr.  When  her  children  rebel.  Erica 


gives  lectures  and  writes  books  and  votes  at  meetings  fi 
lies  on  the  floor  on  top  of  graduate  students  and  gets  u 


her  there  are  no  decisions,  only  routines.  All  she  can  do  is  endure' 
(p.57).  Erica  invites  blame  on  herself  for  deserting  Danielle's  youngest 


neglected  by  her  older 


sister,  Roo,  and  by  Erica's  daughter,  Matilda:  'She 


id  Matilda,  who  no  longer  play  with  her  or  each 
8chool.  Therefore  I.  who  once  saw  Silly  nearly  every  day. 

t thinly  disguises  her  failure  to  kill 
.6  fantasy.  Erica  is  painfully  alienated  from  her  children,  who 
desire  to  resiain  lacking  is  inextricably  related  to  her  unflagging 

eschew  castration:  submission  to  the  Symbolic  law.  The  repercussion  of 

adversely  felt  than  by  her  children  Jeffrey  and  Matilda.  When  Brian  is 
asked  to  leave  home,  the  onus  of  bringing  up  the  children  falls  on  Erica. 


the  law.  Given  Erica's  own  weak  identification  w 

signifier  to  look  up  to.  the  signifier  for  the  Name-of-t 
troubling  question  for  Matilda  and  Jeffrey  is  their  ab 

Cl  can't  say  now.  It  depends  on  a lot  of  things  . . . : 


i exploitation  o 


■irr^rJE".s  ziz&srsr, 
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:a  Imaginarily  sought  1J 

ler  with  the  abortion  of  Wendy's  baby  with  Brian's 

tot  perhaps  read  the  complicitous  slavery  to  the  Other's 
simultaneous  fidelity  to  the  Father's  Name,  who  is 
ther,  as  well  as  her  only  possible  way  of  striking  back 
: submission  to  the  Other  by  the  murder  of  Wendy's  baby? 

lacking,  A hysteric  ’represents  herself,’  Ragland- 

But  Zed's  hysterical  position  ii 

refuses  either  to  fill  her  lack  or  provide  tl 

Functioning  more  like  the  proverbial  Lacanian  o 


desire  of  the  Ot 
"valuable  genes,* 


against  such  abject 


o function 


allows  Erica  to  leap  out  of  her  sickening  family  novel  and  face  her  bitter 


N Ragland-Sullivan , ’The  Limits  of  Discourse  Structure:  Obsession  and 


S fill: 


as 
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is  a hysteric's  ioolssance  has  less  to  do  with  the  sex  act 
being  looked  at,  it  seems  inevitable  that  Erica  should 


sword  that  impales  her  as  much  as  the  pathetic  Zed.  As  is  true  in  the 
relationship  between  Brian  and  Wendy,  Erica  in  arrogating  the  power  of 
naming  Zed  in  derogatory  terms  also  names  herself , voices  her  own 


And  what  made  it  worse  was  that  she  had  brought  it  on 
herself,  by  trying  to  make  love  to  somebody  so  ugly  and 
peculiar  and  hopeless.  . . . She  wanted  to  scream,  to 
hit  him,  to  beat  his  bald  head  and  stooped  shoulders 
with  her  fists.  She  was  shocked  by  this  impulse, 

chat  Sandy  was  not  only  her  old  friend,  but  a pathetic. 


Erica's  ambivalent  love  and  hate  for  Zed  do  not  cancel  out  each 
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r Came  lot,  only  a 


ilott,  who  is  cursed  to  see  the  world,  including 
iows  in  the  mirror.  Erica  too  is  cursed  by  the 
e locked  in  identificatory  myths  of  the  family 
a mere  puppet  to  the  ventriloquist's 
command.  Ironically,  in  trying  to  restore  Zed  to  the  world  where  he 
belongs.  Eric,  sees  her  own  image  in  the  other,  both  captivating  and 
chastising,  like  the  world  of  shadows  for  the  Lady  of  Shalott.  But  when 
Zed  functions  as  the  Other  (with  a big  ’O'),  the  mirror  cracks  "from  side 
to  side,-  allowing  Erica,  unlike 
to  leap  through  the  glass-dome-- 


that  awaits  the  Lady  of  Shalott, 

Zed  compares  himself  to  the  trapped  fly  and 
nobody  to  open  the  screen"  relays  a message 


unwilling  to  desire  for  her.  However,  in  naming  the  root  cause  of  Zed's 
suffering.  Erica  also  through  transference-love  stumbles  upon  her  malaise, 
the  root  cause  of  all  her  suffering,  and  names 
without  being  quite  aware  of  it! 


le  fly  oi 


Zed’s  silence  is  the  silence 
Erica,  unwilling  to  name  a new  des 

kind  of  you,  if  it  was  suffering." 


e analyst  unwilling  to  speak  fc 
Srica  too  is  a trapped  fly  in  tl 
the  good  of  the  subject:  "It  w< 
you,"  if  the  message  always  cons 


o love  Jeffrey  and  Matilda  1< 
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roach  the  end  of  deelre.-  <p.6«) 


Wendy's  second  pregnancy  dramatically  shifts  the  power  relations 


a striking 


petard  when  the  father  of  the  unborn  baby  remains  a mystery  botl 
and  Wendy.  Being  unable  to  tell  whether  Brian  or  the  lonely 
Engineering  student  is  the  real  father  of  her  unbor 
blow  to  Brian's  already  weak  identification  with  the  Name-of-the-Father. 
In  terms  of  Wendy's  own  unconscious  desire,  she  carries  to  the  limits, 
where  Erica  and  Danielle  fall  short  of,  the  hysteric's  desire  to  eschew 
castration-submission  to  the  Symbolic  law— by  opting  to  give  birth  to  a 
fatherless  child,  a child  without  a signifier  for  a father's  Name. 

Perhaps  Wendy's  mother's  incessant  nagging  that  Wendy  should  marry 
a stable,  responsible  man,  who  could  take  care  of  her.  backfires  when 
Wendy  chooses  to  lead  a perilous  life.  Wendy’s  letter  to  Brian  recalls 
what  she  wishes  her  mother  knew!  "Mother?  I thought,  what  if  I told  her. 

professor.  Oh  good  Wendee  are  you  seeing  a lot  of  him.  Oh  yeh  I am  and 

cock.  .."(p. 27).  Unconsciously  reacting  against  her  mother's  lack  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  Wendy,  which  in  adult  life  she  embodies  in  her  inability 
to  speak  in  her  own  voice,  the  new  image  of  Wendy,  although  reckless, 
points  to  her  gaining  her  own  identity,  even  when  it  comes  with  a heavy 


belong  to  him  completely,  (pp. 


e importance  of  the  signifier  f 
me  from  Sanford  Finkelstein  to 


■ reinforces  ) 


unsatisfied  and  eschew  castration!  “Creating  beings  who  resemble  you 
physically — that's  the  lowest  form  of  iasaortality.  It's  a joke— a pretty 


iouissance  has 


radically  depart  from  the  model  of  a bourgeois  novel  that  privileges 
individualism,  moral  progress,  liberal  humanism,  without  at  the  same  time 
breaching  faith  with  it7  Put  another  way,  how  does  Lurie  re-vision  the 
colonial  context  of  The  War  Between  The  Tates  that  compels  us  to  read 
radically  Otherwise,  with  a different  gaze,  a different  discursive 
practice  from  JanMohamed's  'manichean  opposition'  between  the  "putative 
superiority  of  the  Europeans  and  the  supposed  inferiority  of 

Alison  Lurie’s  The  War  Between  The  Tates  is  a mongrel  ti 
the  hegemonic  Western  discourse  jostles,  collides 
subaltern  Eastern  and  Native  American  discourses  in  ordei 
colonial  context  in  a radical  new  way.  The  archetypal 
colonial  narrative  usually  involves  a Western  protagonist  who 
into  the  uncharted  'alien'  soil,  to  classify,  fix,  and  order,  the 
called  exotic  images  for  later  consumption  of  readers  back  home. 
Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness  to  Forster’s  A Passage  to  India  to 
Naipaul's  Guerillas,  all  fall  into  this  category  of  'commodifying' 


native  by  collapsing  culture 
individuality  and  subjectivity  are 
has  no  signifier  for  the  Father’: 


, but  merely  becomes 
her.  Roland  Barthes 


n Hvtholoeies  t 


Established  0 


Function  of  Racial  Difference  in  Colonialist  Literature,'  in  Race. 
Writine.  and  Difference,  ed.  Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr.  (Chicago:  Dniversity 


knows  only  two  types  of  behavior,  both  of  which  are  mutilating:  e 
acknowledge  it  as  a Punch  and  Judy  show,  or  to  defuse  it  as 
reflection  of  the  West.  In  any  case,  the  main  thing  1: 
its  history. •”  Given  the  twin  inevitable  facts  that  we  cannot  escape  the 
binary  model  of  our  thinking— for  instance,  knowing  white  only  by  knowing 
its  opposite  black— and  the  historical  and  ideological  determinants  of 
Western  narrative,  how  does  Lurie  position  her  narrative  strategies  to 
subvert  the  ossifying,  outmoded  dualistic  contrast  between  East  and  West 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  several  colonial  fictions? 

It  is  in  the  narrative  swerves,  whose  burden  is  carried  by  the 
hysterica  in  the  novel,  that  Lurie  points  to  the  break  from  the 
ideological  determinants  of  Western  narrative.  When  Wendy  knocks  over 
Erico’s  -stack  of  three-by-five  cards-  not  once  but  twice  -with  the  fringe 
of  her  red  wool  poncho-  (p.357).  she  silently  but  effectively  poses  the 
question  of  the  Western  discourse's  claim  to  be  unified,  autonomous,  and 


one  may  recall,  is  whet  both  hides  and  reveals  Wendy’s  pregnancy,  which 
an  obsessional  like  Brian  is  unable  to  see  through. 

It  is  ironic  that,  like  Leonard's  model  of  the  -transparent  Man,- 
Brian's  understanding  is  limited  to  things  that  are  concrete,  tangible, 
and  readily  -visible.-  Yet  Brian  cannot  see  Wendy's  obvious  pregnancy, 
nor  hear  her  ask  him  not  to  speak  to  her  in  -outlines.-  More  importantly, 
denying  Brian  either  the  definitive  knowledge  or  possession  of  her  unborn 
baby,  which  Brian  does  not  know  whether  he  fathered  or  not,  brings  about 


Roland  Barthes,  Mythologies,  trans.  Annette  Lavers  (Hew  York:  Bill 


id  material  practices  o: 


Brian  had  all  along  pursued  the  relentless  course  to  colonize 
Wendy’s  mind,  to  force  her  to  conform  to  his  standard  and  knowledge. 
Brian  thus  tries  to  civilize  the  -savage-  in  Wendy  at  the  discursive 
level,  which  at  the  material  level  plays  havoc  with  her  body  as  his 
material  prerogative  to  exploit.  nonetheless,  when  Wendy  leavos  for 
California  to  start  afresh,  it  is  Brian  who  needs  the  safe  retreat  of 
Erica,  his  surrogate  mother.  Nailed  to  the  ignominious  fate  he  had 
designed  for  Dibble,  the  tall  expectation  of  -The  Book-  gone  awry,  the 
marred  Peace  march  painstakingly  undertaken  to  please  Bill,  the  acting 
Chair  and  another  father-figure  for  Brian,  all  snowball  to  pass  the 
verdict  that  Brian  has  ironically  fulfilled  the  command  spoken  over  the 

expectations  of  progress  and  triumph  of  a typical  bourgeois  novel.  By 
stepping  out  of  the  system  to  live  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  Zed.  on  the 
other  hand,  poses  the  enigma  of  the  illusory  nature  of  progress  and 

, diction  of  the  novel  too  is  preponderantly  militaristic. 


myriad  simplistic  fables  of  the  natives  to  be  imported  for  domestic 

very  backyard  of  the  woalthy  world  of  Corinth  to  initiate  the  guerilla 
skirmishes  both  at  the  material  and  discursive  levels.  Lurie  collapses  the 
romantic  spatial  distances  between  the  First  and  Third  Worlds  with  the 
image  of  the  Krishna  Bookshop,  the  nuclei  of  the  Eastern  d: 


e children  of  t 


also  predicated  in  terms  of  p 
Worlds . From  Brian’s  point  of  views  'For  nearly  two  years,  he  would  point 
out  the  house  on  Jones  Creek  Road  has  been  occupied  territory.  Jeffrey 
and  Matilda  have  gradually  taken  over,  moving  in  troops  and  supplies, 
depleting  natural  resources  and  destroying  the  local  culture’  (p.96). 

Whereas  from  the  children’s  point  of  views  -Brian  and  Erica  are  the 
invaders:  the  large,  brutal,  callous  Americans.  They  are  vastly  superior 
in  material  resources  and  military  experience,  which  makes  the  war  deeply 
unfair;  and  they  have  powerful  allies  like  the  Corinth  Public  School 
System.  In  spite  of  their  innate  superiority  and  their  wish  for  self- 


. . . They  refuse  to  negotiate,  and  retreat  into  the  jungles  of  their 
rooms  on  the  third  floor,  where  they  plan  guerilla  attacks’  (p.96-97). 

And  yet.  the  weakness  of  the  novel  lies  in  bringing  about  a ringing 
closure  by  a quasi-happy  ending.  Brian’s  pleasant  exchanges  with  Erica 
at  the  Peace  march  potentially  promise  that  he  is  going  to  set  his  home 
in  order,  which  nothing  in  the  novel  prepares  the  reader  for.  When  Wendy 
leaves  Brian  high  and  dry.  his  only  option  seems  to  be  to  return 
sheepishly  to  his  wife — his  surrogate  mother  Danielle  turns  into  Ellie 
Kotelchuk  and  the  novel,  by  and  large,  is  bathed  in  a somber  twilight  of 
forgiving  and  forgiveness.  The  central  characters  occupy  once  again  the 
center  stage,  namely,  the  Tates  and  Danielle’s  new  household,  while  Wendy 
and  Zed,  positioned  in  the  marginal  Eastern  discourse,  are  flushed  out  of 


The  unconscious  ol 


Peace  march  initiated  by  Brian  with  a 
of  dignity  ia  anything  but  peaceful, 
slogans-- ‘Burn  your  bras.-  "Pussy  powc 


the  fanfare  to  regain  his  shred 
' 'Hake  Love,  Not  War I Gay  Power 


mockery  of  Brian's  peace  efforts. 

Adam  Bochschild,  in  a different  context,  poses  a provocative 
question  that  might  as  well  apply  to  Lurie.  'In  the  19th  century, ' 
Bochschild  argues,  'some  of  the  pathbreaking  novelists  brought  their 
readers  an  awareness  of  how  wealth  and  poverty  coexisted  in  London  or 
Paris  or  Saint  Petersburg.  In  our  time,  isn't  the  basic  confrontation  the 

It  is  significant  that  this  novel  ends  with  the  appearance  of  two 
marginal  characters  and  the  question  posed  by  the  little  boy  to  his 


(£?37Z) 

The  war  of  the  little  boy's  question  that  rings  through  the  novel 
is  fought  on  several  fronts — between  the  sexes,  between  contending 

the  quasi-happy  ending,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  marred  Peace 
march.  The  thrust  of  Lurie's  The  War  Between  The  Tates  compels  us  less 
to  tally  the  scorecards  and  declare  the  winners  and  losers,  the  heroes  and 
the  villains,  the  good  and  the  bad  characters.  It  is  less  important  to 

head  from  the  world  in  the  sands  of  mysticism*  (p.363),  or  feel  more 


Adam  Bochschild , 'When 


n perspective,  give  only  t 


Lurie's  re-visioning 
duali8tic  contrast  of  the  t 
of  representation 
counterpart,  but  I 


the  colonial  context  lies  in  staging  the 
two  cultures — West  and  Eaat — not  for  the  power 

but  rather  to  use  the  very  irreducible  alterity  of  either 
function  as  the  Other  for  naming  the  unconscious  speech  of 
Lurie's  oscillation  of  the  divergent  cultures  urges  not 
e speech  of  the  unconscious  in  order 
rds  of  Chassequet-Smirgel  and  Bela  Grunberger,  "the 
>f  the  species,  in  all  aspects  of  our  behavior  and 
Id  be  remembered  that  wbs  the  view  of  the  founder  of 
ever  much  one  may  disagree. •”  Only  such  an 
unconscious  knowledge  takes  us  beyond  deconstructing 
the  power  relations  in  discourses,  beyond  answering  the  little  boy's 
question  to  his  mother,  to  the  desire  of  the  Other  that  makes  the 
alienated  men 
knowledge  or  f 


doors  to  knowledge 
activities . It  sho 
psychoanalysis,  ho 
understanding  of  th 


. Claire  Pajaczkowska  (New  Hi 


CONCLUSION 


'o  summarize,  my  exploration  of  white  male  psychology  within  the 

ir—  Updike  and  Cheever— fictionalizes  male  desire.  The  inclusion 
: in  my  study  further  illuminated  my  understanding  of 
contemporary  WASP  fiction  in  exciting  new  ways.  Lur 
suggest,  gives  her  more  access  to  a language  of  difference  a 
within  WASP  discourse.  Lurie's  other  jouissance,  particularly,  manifests 
itself  on  the  body  (male  and  female),  where  the  Real  speaks  in  another 
register,  a counter  discourse  to  the  symbolic.  The  Lacanian  perspective, 
as  my  close  readings  of  the  novels  indicate,  is  a key  to  steering  clear 
of  the  manifest  order  of  the  text,  which  is  In  Lacanian  terms  a mis- 
recognition,  in  order  to  prise  open  the  Other  scene 


truths  reside.  Hy  work  with  desire  as  a problematic — undercutting 
simplistic  opposition — as  a function  at  work  in  culture  and  in  texts, 

speak  in  the  same  breath  about  gender  issues  and  cultural  differences. 
In  other  words,  only  a complex  grasp  of  psychological  and  cultural 
theories  about  how  selves  as  well  as  desires  are  socially  constructed  can 

With  Updike  the  obsessional's  unconscious  desire  was  intricately 
linked  with  death.  Updike' 6 psoriasis  becomes  a metonymy  of  the  writer's 


send  out  fl  surrogate  presence,  a signature  that  multiplies  even  while  it 
conceals. •'  Put  another  way,  Updike's  relentless  "pumping  of  words"  gives 
him  the  comfort  only  in  the  imaginary  of  filling  the  frightening  dark  hole 
in  the  Real.  Ironically,  Updike's  narcissistic  prose  style  with  his 
penchant  to  establish  an  universal,  unified  Western  Subject  with  a will 
to  knowledge  fails,  as  Updike  cannot  close  the  gap  between  signifier  and 
signified,  self  and  other,  conscious  and  unconscious  discourses.  In  fact, 
Updike's  terror,  like  that  of  his  protagonist  Peter  Caldwell  in  The 
Centaur,  lies  in  seeing  lack  less  in  women  and  more  in  himself,  in 
acknowledging  with  horror  the  Updikean  self  as  non-self /death,  a center 
that  is  blank  like  the  empty  basketball  net. 

Like  a snake  sloughing  off  its  skin,  Updike  with  each  novel  at  once 

dying.  Like  a true  obsessional,  Updike  is  biologically  living  but 
unconsciously  identified  with  the  presence  of  death.  The  closing  lines 
of  Rabbit  Is  Rich  speak  alike  for  Updike  and  Rabbits  "Another  nail  in  his 


1 John  Updike,  Self-Consciousness  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1989), 
1 John  Updike,  Rabbit  Is  Rich  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1981), 


in  a culture  that  systematically  negates  and  excludes  them.  Unlike  Updike 
and  Cheever.  vho  in  sharply  different  ways  preoccupy  themselves  with 

obsessional  neurosis,  and  Brian  seemingly  occupies  the  center  of  the 


Lurie's  real  story  is  what  it  feels  like  to  be  an  undesirable  woman. 
Erica  late,  in  that  respect,  is  the  perceptive  female  center  of  the  novel. 
While  Erica,  in  keeping  with  the  symptoms  of  a hysteric,  keeps  her  lack 
a lack,  she  also  subverts  the  Name-of-the-Pather  when  she  reduces  both 
Brian  and  Zed  to  small  men.  Brian's  project  to  write  "The  Book"  remains 
a frustrated  dream  much  the  same  way  as  Fred  Turner's  project  on  John  Gay 
in  Foreicn  Affairs.  What  is  more  troubling,  however,  is  Zed's  rejection 
by  Erica  that  ironically  mitigates  her  crusades  against  patriarchy,  since 
Zed  is  only  biologically  male  and  occupies  a hysteric  (female)  subject 
position  in  discourse.  In  rejecting  and  reducing  Zed  to  a small  man  Erica 

female  space:  "At  the  mere  sight  of  Erica  naked  at  night  in  a university 
office  . . . Sandy  sagged  and  shrank  in  every  part.  ...  Her  laughter 
was  sour,  almost  hysterical,  as  she  told  Sandy  that  he  must  have  made  a 
mistake"  (p.325).  Eric’s  willingness  to  make  peace  with  Brian  augurs  well 

bourgeois  values  that  Zed  rightly  sees  as  Erica's  pride  and  weakness:  "But 

watching  Erica  all  the  time  to  see  whether  she  was  doing  the  right  thing 
without  thought  of  reward— that  bothered  her"  (p.329).  Erica's  failure 


in  her  mission  to  bring 


unconscious  rejection  of  Chuck,  a piece  of  him  always  with  her.  Such  a 
mystification  by  Lurie  obscures  and  covers  over  the  •Other  scene-  where 
subjects  like  Chuck  Mumpson  and  Zed  are  both  created  and  rejected  by  the 
hierarchical  and  capitalistic  society. 

Lurie's  critique  of  the  collaborative  function  of  capitalism  and 
patriarchy  in  underpinning  the  exploitation  and  exclusion  of  female 
subjectivity  from  the  symbolic  order  raises  the  same  bogey  of  questions 
that  Shoshana  Felman  had  in  197S  in  relation  to  Irigaray.  Felman  asks 
Irigaray:  'Is  she  speaking  the  language  of  men.  or  the  silence  of  women! 
Is  she  speaking  os  a womon,  or  in  place  of  the  (silent)  woman,  for  the 
woman,  in  the  name  of  the  woman! ,J  Within  the  symbolic  order.  I suggest 
Lurie  is  simultaneously  speaking  the  language  of  men  and  the  silence  of 
women.  Lurie's  novels  from  Love  and  Friendship  to  The  Truth  About  Lorin 
Jones  all  meticulously  adhere  to  the  masculine  -respect  for  form-  at  the 


s Borges,  just  a 

a quotation  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  If 
s includes  the  literary  convention  of  letters. 
Foreign  Affairs  has  several  epigrams  from  John  Gay.  Although  Lurie's 
savage  irony  in  using  male  writers  as  frames  for  her  novels  only  to 

looms  beyond  the  irony  is  whether  Lurie  is  not  as  well,  like  her  hysterics 
who  masochistically  suffer  their  pain,  pointing  to  the  insurmountable 


Critical  Phallacy,' 


difficulties  women  face  as  artists,  painters,  and  scholars  in  a 
capitalistic  marketplace  dominated  by  male  virtues  and  traditions. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  Updike's  obsessionals  who  are  locked  in  and 
fearful  of  their  mother's  unconscious  desire,  Cheever’s  obsessionals  have 
to  contend  with  undesiring  mothers.  Nellies ' ambivalence  towards  his 
sexuality,  unlike  that  of  Updike's  George  Caldwell  and  Rabbit  Angstrom, 
stems  from  his  rage  against  his  undesiring  mother  and  denigrated  and  weak 
father.  Nailles-  'fear'  of  Nellie  hides  his  anger  at  his  undesiring 
mother  but  comes  out.  nevertheless,  in  the  double's  (Hammer's)  subplot. 
Nailles  is  to  Nellie  what  conversely  Updike's  Janice  is  to  Rabbitt  shit. 


Nailles  unconsciously  yearns  for  the  fathei 

fear  and  disapproval  of  homosexuality. 

Since  a part  of  pederasty  is  to  love  boys  before  they  grow  to  man- 
sixe  hairiness,  Nailles'  resentment  in  discovering  his  son's  sexual 

to  his  little  boy,  Mrs.  Hubbard  intervenes  to  split  his  desire  for  his 


unconscious  desire  and  fear  of  homosexuality.  The  fantasy  structure 
played  out  by  Hammer  is  the  reversal  of  Updike's  George  Caldwell  in  The 


Centaur.  Where  George  Caldwell  resurrects  in  the  imaginary  the  Path* 

Gaze  in  defense  against  his  mother's  unconscious  desire,  in  Bullet 
we  see  Hammer  carrying  out  his  mother's  desire  to  crucify  a mar 
displacing  and  defending  Hassner  against  his  passive  desire  to 
crucified/loved  by  a father/man.  Hammer's  violence  against  Tony  whe 
tries  to  kill  him  in  the  church  reverses  his  homoerotic  yearnings,  v 
themselves  defend  Hammer  against  his  narcissistic  rage  at  t 
by  his  mother.  Ironically,  in  following  his  mother’s  violent  bidding  he 
also  passively  allows  his  mother  to  nail  him. 

In  Palconer  Parragut  receives  life  sentence  for  killing  his  brother, 
Eben.  Parragut's  rage  against  his  undesiring  mother,  who  as  Parragut 
recalls  "might  have  yanked  her  breast  out  of  his  mouth  in  order  not  to  be 
late  for  her  bridge  game."  is  aggravated  by  his  indifferent  father  who 
"having  written  Parragut's  name  with  his  cock,  had  tried  to  erase  the 
writing"  (p.48) . And  yet,  the  same  Parragut  is  oddly  enough  the  one  and 
not  Eben  who  thwarts  his  father  from  committing  suicide:  "Oh.  Daddy,"  said 
Parragut,  "you  shouldn't  do  this  to  me  in  my  formative  years"  (p.64). 
That  Eben  is  scapegoated  and  killed  for  Farragut'B  father's  failure  to 
love  his  youngest  son  (Parragut)  points  to  the  strong  homoerotic  bond  that 

undesirlng  mother.  Parragut's  homosexual  relationship  with  Jody  in  the 

reversed,  paternal/protective  role  with  Jody  as  he  narcissistically  did 
with  his  own  father  in  his  fantasy  to  deny  the  harsh  truth  that  he  was 
■unwanted/killjoy"  to  his  father. 


George  Caldwell  indiscriminately  palmed 


paternal  role,  Farragut's  father  tried  to  have  his  son's  "life 
extinguished  as  he  dwelt  in  his  mother's  womb'  (p.59).  As  opposed  to  the 
gendered  killing  (female)  in  Updike’s  Rabbit,  Run,  the  symptomatic  effect 
of  Cheever'8  undesiring  mothers  is  that  the  male  gender  (Tony  in  Bullet 
Park  and  Parragut  in  Falconer)  are  asked  to  die. 

jf  his  painful,  fragmented  life  by  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper. 


' . . . its  wanderings,  its  dependence  on  acceleration,  its  parasitic 
school  on  Monday  and  Nailles — drugged— went  off  to  work  and  everything 


Finally,  John  W.  Aldridge's  rhetorical  question,  "How  good  is  Alison 
Lurie?9  can  be  extended  to  read:  how  good  are  Updike,  Cheewer , and  Lurie?6 
A Lacanian  perspective  converts  the  tenderly  text  o£  these  WASP  writers 
into  writerly  ones  by  focussing  attention  not  on  the  ostensible  meaning 
of  the  realist  texts  (which  is  always  a misrecognition  for  Lacan)  hut  what 

Reading  through  a Lacanian  lens  offers  us  new  knowledge  of  not  only  how 
subjectivity,  male  fantasy  and  sexuality  are  so  differently  constructed 
by  these  WASP  writers  but  how  each  of  these  writers,  in  their  unique  ways, 
critique  WASP  culture  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of.  With  Updike,  in 
spite  of  the  swift  currents  of  his  thick  Balxacian  prose,  l 
(what  shifts  within  language)  points  to  his  feverish  attempts  ti 


le  hole/lack  ii 


e horrific  Updikean 


he  obsessionals  in  Updiki 
they  are  confronted  by 

homosexual  desire  in  Cheever's  novels  is  bo 
mothers  and  narcissistic  preservation  of  oneself.  With  Lurie  the  focus 
shifts  to  her  hysteric  heroines  who  subvert  the  Name-of-the-Father  and 


hole/emptiness  ii 


obsessional's  fear  of 
(e  against  undesiring 


:n  W.  Aldridge,  *How  Gl 


,s  Alison  Lurie?"  Commentary,  January 


Lurie  constitutes  the  feminine  subjectivity  of  her  hysterics  not  in 
the  symbolic  order  of  language,  to  which  they  remain  exterior,  but  in  the 

the  hysterics.  The  hysteric’s  joulssance  in  Lurie’s  novels,  always  in 
excess  and  breaching  the  boundaries  of  language,  ceaselessly  subverts  the 
symbolic  order  and  points  to  the  myriad  ways  women  are  excluded  or  asked 


to  take  subordinate  positions  i 
of  the  WASP  community.  From  Eri 

of  capitalism  and  patriarchy  th 


e social,  cultural  a' 
Iso  work  against,  an 


read  from  a Lacanian  perspective,  Updike,  Cheever  and  Lurie,  although  very 
differently,  break  against  the  tyranny  of  the  metaphysical  logic  of 
dichotomous  oppositions  that  dominate  Western  philosophical  thought — 
presence/absence.  being/nothingness,  truth/error,  same/Other, 
identity /difference,  etc. — to  give  us  insights  into  the  heterogeneous 
world  of  WASP  culture  which  is  at  once  brilliant  and  disturbing. 
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